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THE YOUNG GUARD HAT. 
See illustration on front page. 


r¥XHIS round hat for young ladies represents a 
l dashing style now in vogue in Paris. It 
has just been imported from leading Parisian 
milliners, and is one of the striking novelties of 
the spring season; it remains to be seen what 
favor it will receive here. The model illustrated 
is made of beige-colored satin, covered with an- 
tique guipure net of the same shade. It is the 
exact shape of a képi; the band around the 
crown is of brown velvet piped with satin; the 
visor is similarly piped. _A cascade of beige-col- 
ored plumes is on-the left side, held by velvet 
loops. Black Spanish and guipure laces as well 
as embroidered net ave made up over black satin 
or gilt tissue in this new design, and trimmed 
with black plumes in which is an aigrette of red 
or yellow. 
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“The most delightful of all the innocent pas- 
times of childhood is the perusal of Harprrr’s 
Youne Peorte.” 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iiustratep Weexty. 


The issue for March 4 contains a delightful va- 
riety of reading matter. 


“A CAT MAY LOOK AT A KING,” 


is a charming bit of fun from the pen of Eowarp 
I. Srevenson; Lucy C. Linu entertains the little 
Solk with an account of their pet and wonder, 


“MRS. TOM THUMB AT HOME”; 


Ernest InGersout contributes two fresh chapters 
of his thrilling story,‘ The Ice Queen” ; James 
Payn adds to his “ Peril and Privation” another 
story of “ Arctic Travel” ; Esen E. Rexrorp re- 
lates “A Brave Deed: A Story of the Indian 
Troubles in Minnesota” ; and Victor Smepiry sets 
little fingers to work by telling their owners “ How 
to Make Plaster Casts.” 

The art work of this number is especially at- 
tractive, and includes drawings by Frepericx S§. 
Cuurcn, T. pk Tauustrup, and other well-known 
artists. “ They told us Spring was Coming,” and 
“A Marca Winn,” are the titles of two beautiful 
engravings which adorn the eighth and ninth pages. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 PeR YEAR, 


A specimen copy of Harrgr’s Youna Prorie 
will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 





(as Our next number will contain a Parrern- 
SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of early spring 
Dresses and Wrappings; Reception Toilettes ; 
Lingerie ; Collars and Cuffs ; Embroidery Pat- 
terns, including a Piano-stool Cover and Chair 
Backs ; Work-Baskets, and other fancy articles, 
ete, ; with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





A DEFECT IN KITCHEN 
TEACHING. 


N looking over a multitude of cookery 
books—-in one library alone of this coun- 
try there are nearly five hundred different 
and distinct volumes on the subject of the 
cuisine—we have been struck with a singu- 
lar inadvertence in them, confined, however, 
neither to the books of our own shores nor 
to our own generation. We refer to a very 
evident indifference to the feelings of the 
servant who is to read these books and car- 
ry their instructions into action. 

For some reason or other the greater 
number of cookery books seem to be per- 
sonally addressed to the lady of the house, 
quite oblivious of the fact that, when the 
lady of the house has a cook at all compe- 
tent, the book is put into her hands to look 
over and to refer to. How pleasantly it 
must make this individual feel, as she reads, 
to see herself constantly treated with con- 
tempt, and often with direct insult, and how 
it must animate her to do the best she can 
by ‘the recipes furnished by the person so 
using her! 

Out of a large number of such publica- 
tions we bave found few writers with any 
of the saving grace of the Frenchman who 
says, “ Professed cooks will excuse these re- 
marks which are now offered them,” or of 
the author of The Art of Cookery, 1765, a 
lady who kindly explains that “the great 
cooks have such a high way of expressing 
themselves that the poor girls are at a loss 
to know what they mean.” 

In most of the books to which we refer 
the cook is spoken of generically as “ Brid- 
get,” which again is often contemned into 
“ Biddy,” and occasionally, with no less con- 
tempt under the satire, she is called the 
“queen of the kitchen,” the “lady of all- 





work,” and other terms, which, however hu- 
morous, are in reality opprobrious. In one 
book our cook will stumble across such a 
phrase as “ more slowly than is customary 
with the well-meaning but terribly blun- 
dering and irresponsible race of wild Irish 
girls who officiate as the high - priestesses 
of our domestic altars.” If the wild Irish 
girl who reads it does not put salt iu the 
custard instead of sugar, she is more of a 
saint than most people. In looking over an- 
other for some instruction, it is to be hoped 
that her eye will not be caught by such a 
sentence as this, as our own was: “Serv- 
ants who can not reconcile it to their con- 
science to steal money or any very valuable 
articles have frequently no hesitation in 
purloining or keeping to themselves what- 
ever they like in the way of food”; or its 
fellow in atrocity: “Even the servants— 
this class of persons assimilate no little to 
cats, enjoying what they can pilfer, but very 
difficult to please in what is given to them.” 
In still another of these compendiums, so 
useful that they can not be dispensed with, 
and yet as likely to cause ill-nature and dis- 
turbance in the household by such reflec- 
tions as the absence or the ignorance of all 
their valued instructions could be, comes a 
passage in one of the confidential and col- 
loquial interviews with the world in gen- 
eral in which the author indulges herself, 
which, should the cook pause to read it, 
must needs make her think strangely of the 
mistress who puts the book before her, if 
she does not go so far as to consider the act 
one of deliberate insult: “ Bridget, to whom 
she has given line upon line and precept 
upon precept, loses her wits,.and half the 
time presents the bread or vegetables on 
the right side, attracting attention by little 
pokes in the back. She hands the tomatoes 
without a spoon. In putting on the dessert 
she begins with the ice-cream, the sight of 
which she seems to think snfficient, for she 
comes to a dead stop, ignoring plates and 
spoons and all the minor dishes. There 
stands the pillar of ice, but.your mouth, in- 
stead of being cooled by it, only bubbles 
and boils the more.” Very likely there are 
such servants, but it never will make the 
reader a better cook to see it in print; and 
if she hand it over to the waitress to read, 
the latter will probably agree heartily with 
Dr. JOHNSON, who once bellowed out, “ No, 
madam: women can spin very well, but they 
can not make a good book of cookery !” 

Such remarks are not, as we have said, 
peculiar either to our own writers or our 
own period, for in a foreign cookery book 
the writer notes, concerning female cooks, 
“Few of them have any ambition to do 
their work well, and few ever dream of 
making themselves a necessity in the fam- 
ily”; while Dr. KitCHENER, a curious old 
epicure, an authority in his day, who con- 
sidered fried beefsteak better than broil- 
ed, discussed the subject of servants as one 
would the purchase of a horse, and advised, 
concerning their selection, that they should 
not be engaged earlier than in the thirtieth 
year of their age, as previous to that time 
they are so buoyant with hope as to be 
flighty, and after that time they have be- 
come, in a manner, contented with their lot, 
and are more trustworthy. The same idea, 
apparently, obtains in some of our Southern 
States, where a housekeeper will often: be 
found seeking for a “settled woman,” so 
called, but she would hardly tell her to her 
face that she wanted one who was done 
with hope. Even the good Mrs. GLASSE 
has more consideration, for although wish- 
ing with all her heart to condemn French 
cookery, she goes no further, lest she be im- 
polite, than to say, “ Read this chapter, and 
you will find how expensive a French cook’s 
sauce is,” in which insinuation, it may be 
stated, any reader of the chapter in ques- 
tion will find her perfectly right. 

Perhaps these objectionable words indi- 
cate a state of feeling really brought about 
by the incompetency .and slovenliness of 
those undertaking to obey the directions— 
incompetency really existing, and exasper- 
ating to a professional who knows how an 
article should be made, and hates to see a 
good thing spoiled. But it is certainly no 
way to improve people to begin by upset- 
ting their temper, and making them per- 
fectly indifferent to results. We all have to 
live up to our reputation, if not to our blue 
china; and if we are told from the outset 
that we are worthless, it will seem to us 
useless to try and revise the printed opin- 
ion. There is no way so much to the pur- 
pose, if you want to make a child a liar and 
a thief, as to tell him he is one already, and 
servants—and indeed all the rest of us— 
are only children of a larger growth. For 
our own part, before putting cookery books 
into the hands of our kitchen girls, we think 
they should be carefully scanned, and the 
leaves on which these hurts and insults are 
found should be cut out, even if a recipe for 
making the nectar and ambrosia of heaven, 
or the elixir of perpetual youth, were on the 
other side. 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT.] 


ASHINGTON society is in a transition state 
at present in more ways than one. For- 
merly wealth was an almost unknown element as 
a social factor there. Now and then, when a 
very rich man came into political life, there was 
much display and extravagance about his own 
entertainments and those of his wife and daugh- 
ters, and in respect to the dressing of these la- 
dies ; but this was rendered the more noteworthy 
by contrast with the larger number who enter- 
tained simply, if at all, and dressed quite plainly, 
but who.remained as welcome guests in the most 
exclusive society because of their merits, as if they 
were known to be wealthy. This was especially 
true of the actual residents of the city, and those 
known to be descended from men formerly in 
high places under the government in its civil or 
military service, who had discharged their duty 
to their country nobly when living, but, having 
had no opportunity honorably to accumulate a 
fortune, had left their families poor. While 
those cireumstanced as described are still seen 
and made welcome in the best society of the na- 
tional capital, they are no longer in the majority 
among the residents, as formerly. Many rich 
men and women from other cities have of late 
years bought or built houses in Washington, and 
have brought their luxurious habits with them. It 
is now often noticed what a large number of hand- 
some equipages, drawn by the finest horses, there 
are to be seen in Washington, while only four or 
five years ago they were very rare. Gradually, 
too, the style of dressing has become more ex- 
travagant, and costly entertainments more fre- 
quent, though “ teas” in the afternoon, from four 
to seven, or from four to six, are constantly given, 
which are attended by the most fashionable set, 
and at these the refreshments are very simple 
indeed. . 

The latter fact is also true of some of the 
evening parties given by those who issue cards 
for a series of such on a certain day of each 
week during one or more months. At some oth- 
er soirées, however, the suppers and floral decora- 
tions are very costly. 

But the fact that the former simplicity is about 
to be exchanged for a more expensive style of 
entertaining has received apt illustration in the 
two germans given this winter by the gentlemen 
composing the Bachelors’ Club—an organization 
which began giving soirées at which the cotillion 
only was danced, as long ago as 1867,and has 
done so every winter since, usually. giving four 
germans each season. 

This club, the personnel of whose membership 
has changed often during that time, though, de- 
spite its name, members did not resign when they 
matried, was the first to set an example of hav- 
ing large parties and offering no wine and very 
simple refreshments. The latter consisted only 
of bouillon, sandwiches, ices, and simple cakes. 
The. favors also were inexpensive ; the music for 
the dancing, however, was always the best possi- 
ble; and the hall in which the germans were given, 
while plain and:on many accounts inconvenient, 
had such a perfect floor for dancing that every 
other consideration gave way to that important 
one. A married lady always acted as hostess on 
these occasions—usually some one very prominent 
in society. One of the first, which was given in 
1867, was chaperoned by Mrs. KateChase Sprague, 
whose husband was then an honored member of 
the United States Senate, and her father Chief 
Justice, while the lady herself was then at the 
height of her beauty and an acknowledged social 
leader. . From that time until the present winter 
the same.style was observed at these germans, 
they continued to be inexpensive entertainments, 
but none given in Washington attracted a choicer 
company. The young girls always wore their 
prettiest toilettes on these occasions, though most 
of these dresses were not very costly, while the 
matrons, of whom there were always a number 
present, wore their most elaborate costumes. 
When a lady of one of the foreign legations acted 
as the hostess of the evening, she wore her rich- 
est dress, and all her diamonds. Thus these 
soirées were always as brilliant spectacles as any 
given in Washington. This winter, however, 
there has been an altogether new departure as 
to the germans of this particular club, and they 
have been very costly affairs, given at one of the 
hotels whose parlors were planned with a view 
to being converted into a ball-room when neces- 
sary. They are very handsomely furnished, and 
were further adorned with flowers and plants. 
A most elaborate champagne supper has also 
been included, whereas during previous seasons 
neither wine nor punch has been served at the 
germans. 

The diamonds worn this season in Washington 
have been most noteworthy. Among the most 
noticeable of these are the family jewels worn 
by the wife of Mr. Oswald Charlton, of the Brit- 
ish legation. He is the heir to one of the oldest 
families in England, and the diamonds his wife 
wears have long been heirlooms in the family. 
Yet the fair lady is well remembered as one of 
the young maidens whose dresses were of the 
simplest style in the old days when the entertain- 
meuts at which she met«her fate were simple 
also. Her beauty and lovable character were 
then-her sole fortune, her family being, however, 


. among the most esteemed of the old residents. 


It is generally conceded that no lady who has 
been married in Washington in a quarter of a cen- 
tury has made a more brilliant match from every 
point of view than did Miss Mary Campbell, now 
Mrs. Charlton. They were married in this city 
in December, 1873, and Mr. Charlton’s family in 
England showed her from the first as much at- 
tention as if she had been a princess of the blood 
royal, his father and eldest sister even meee | to 
Washington ‘especially to see her the year before 
the marriage. 





Among the other ladies who at recent entertain- 
ments. have worn superls diamonds are the Count- 
ess Lewenhaupt, the Swedish Minister’s wife, the 
wife of Senator Palmer of Michigan, the wife of 
Senator Jones of Nevada, and Secretary Lincoln’s 
wife, whose jewels were mostly bridal presents 
when the daughter of Secretary Harlan of the 
Interior Department married the son of the lately 
assassinated President Abraham Lincoln. Her 
gifts at that time were among the most numerous 
and valuable ever received by a bride in Wash- 
ington. One of her ornaments, a heart-shaped 
locket of diamonds, was given her during the 
time of her engagement to Mr. Robert Lincoln by 
his mother, who was very fond of her, and tried 
to make the match between them. The dia- 
monds and other jewels owned by the late Mrs. 
Abraham Lincoln are now, of course, the proper- 
ty of her son, the Secretary of War, and are safe- 
ly stored away in a fire-proof building. She left 
no will, and her only bequests were a diamond 
necklace and a very costly camel’s-hair shawl, 
both of which she marked to be given to her 
eldest granddaughter, Mr. Robert Lincoln’s eldesé 
child, Mary, a very bright girl now about fourteen 
years old. 

Mrs. Lincoln at.a recent german had several 
strands of large pearls around her neck, and also 
a necklace of solitaire diamonds. Many diamond 
ornaments were worn on the waist of her white sat- 
in dress, whose front was elaborately embroidered 
in pearls. Mrs. Jones of Nevada not only wears 
at evening parties enormous solitaire diamonds 
as ear-rings, and three quivering on pins clasping 
plumes in her hair, but the emerald which is set 
in diamonds as a bracelet is of most unusual size. 
It is oblong in shape. Her necklace is of pearls 
with a diamond pendant in front, and a clasp of 
rubies and diamonds at the back. 

In connection with matters of the toilette it 
may be mentioned that one of the most beautiful 
and becoming dresses lately seen in Washington 
was that worn at the President’s dinner party on 
February 14, and at the Russian Legation Ball the 
next evening, by Mrs. Dudley Field, who accom- 
panied her late husband’s uncle, Justice Field, to 
both of these entertainments. It was copied ex- 
actly from a picture of the time of Louis XIV., 
and is of crimson brocaded velvet, combined with 
crimson and white brocaded silk, and trimmed 
with rare lace. On the left of the corsage, which 
was cut so as to show the neck in front, was 
fastened, near the shoulder, a bunch of sky-blue 
ostrich plumes. The ornaments worn with this 
dress were diamonds. 

Ostrich plumes have almost entirely supersed- 
ed flowers for a bouquet de corsage on the dresses 
of very fashionable ladies in Washington this 
winter. 

Washington society is also in a transition state 
as to the code of official etiquette which has con- 
trolled the arrangement of guests on state occa- 
sions there for many years, and if the bill which 
recently passed the Senate becomes a law, all 
the old rules of etiquette will be reversed. The 
new bill provides for the succession to the Pre- 
sidency, in case of the death, removal, or inability 
of both the President and Vice-President, of the 
members of the cabinet in their order, beginning 
of course with the Secretary of State, and the 
last section provides that Section 146 of the Re- 
vised Statutes is hereby repealed.” 

The repeal of that section of the Revised 
Statutes will destroy the precedence now ac- 
corded the President of the Senate pro tempore, 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and will exalt the members of the cabinet and 
their families above all other officials except the 
President and Vice-President. If the foregoing 
bill becomes a law by passing the House of Rep- 
resentatives in its present form, and being ap- 
proved by the President, the members of the 
cabinet and their families need no longer, as they 
have done for many years, make first calls every 
winter upon Justices of the Supreme Court and 
their families, or in fact upon any one except the 
President and Vice-President and their families, 
but every one must call first on them. 

It is conceded that the foundation of a code 
of official etiquette must be laid in the line of 
succession to the Presidency, as no other fixed 
law can be adopted whose force all concerned 
will acknowledge. 

And again Washington society is unsettled as 
to a standard of time, for some observe the rail- 
road time established in November, which is eight 
and a quarter minutes faster than the time for- 
merly observed in accordance with the meridian 
of Washington, and which some still use, the 
Attorney-General having given the opinion that 
the latter is the only legal one for the District 
of Columbia until Congress authorizes by special 
act the general adoption of the new standard. 
This affects society as well as business interests, 
since one never knows, if invited to a dinner, 
lunch, or breakfast, at which good-breeding re- 
quires each guest to be punctual, whether the 
time named on the invitation is according to the 
new or the old standard. ~ 

Thus it will be seen that in two important 
particulars—etiquette as to questions of prece- 
dence, and the time for going to dinners, ete.— 
Washington society is now depending on Con- 
gressional legislation. 

It is certainly very remarkable how it sometimes 
occurs that one will escape unhurt, though for a 
long time constantly exposed to a certain kind of 
danger, only to be overtaken by it at last under cir- 
cumstances presumably least likely to bring about 
such a peril. As, for instance, General Grant, 
who in two wars escaped all injury to health or 
limbs, is now using crutches from a fall on his 
own door-steps. Lieutenant Augur, who went 


through the arctic regions unscathed, was frozen 
to death just outside the city of New York. Lieu- 
tenant Danenhower, after his arctic explorations, 
also had an accident befall him after his return 
to Washington, occasioned by the snow and ice 
he found there two years ago, 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BONNET TRIMMINGS. 


HE small bonnets imported for the.spring 
and summer have their trimmings massed 
on top instead of being placed on’ the left side, 
as they have been for several seasons. This 
change is caused by the use of fuller fronts 
and trimmed brims, with coronets, velvet puffs, 
wreaths, etc., and the only exception to the new 
rule is in the use of the pretty marabout aigrettes, 
which are still placed a trifle toward the left side, 
but are by no means as low as they formerly 
were. For this high trimming there are clusters 
of loops and forked ends of velvet ribbon ar- 
ranged in most careless fashion, not in a set bow 
or rosette, but in irregular loops that often serve 
to hold a few flowers, an aigrette, or a small 
bunch of ostrich tips. The special novelties for 
ornamenting these velvet clusters are large but- 
terflies of velvet, of crape, or beads, or of fine 
bits of feathers of every color in the papillon, 
Six large butterflies are sometimes seen on one 
small bonnet, but one or two are more often 
used, Clusters of mushrooms of two or three 
shades, from cream white to dark brown, are seen 
on French bonnets, and are very natural-looking. 
Natural grasses are bunched together and pre- 
served in clusters with their long stems, or else 
the top of the grass is used to tip marabout 
feathers. Among odd novelties for garniture 
are bunches of lady-apples, of English walnuts, 
gooseberries, chestnuts, currants, plums, thistles, 
acorns, and pine cones, The ribbons used are 
put on in stiff and rather prim ways that do not 
add to the size of the bonnet, except in the ar- 
rangement of rosettes on top; for instance, vel- 
vet, ottoman, or satin ribbon two inches wide is 
most used for strings, and this is folded double, 
attached to each side of the lower end of the 
crown, then carried upward and down again, 
forming an inverted V on each side of the bon- 
net, and falling below as strings. 

Another fashion is that of putting the ribbon 
double across the lower part of the crown, strap- 
ping it there with another bit of ribbon, or else 
passing it under a few of the straw braids of the 
crown, then carrying it along the sides to the ears, 
where it forms strings. There are also bonnets 
with the ribben beginning just under the mass of 
trimming on top, and after being doubled pass- 
ing down each edge of the crown, and thence 
bordering the sides on their lowest edges, where 
fanciful gilt or jet or silver ornaments are in- 
troduced to hold the strings. These simple trim- 
mings are very easily put on, and it will be seen 
that the large ornamental cluster on top is not 
interfered with by them, and this cluster so often 
consists of flowers, feathers, or butterflies bought 
ready made, that it will not be a difficult matter 
to ttim bonnets at home. For the latter reason 
straw bonnets will not lose favor, notwithstand- 
ing the introduction of numbers of bonnets made 
up of fancy materials, For the intermediate sea- 
son the lace and jet bonnets, and those of vel- 
vet also, are trimmed with bright red or yellow 
velvet ribbon in the ways just described, and a 
butterfly on a spiral stem that makes it seem to 
flutter all the while is placed amid the velvet 
loops, or there are colored standing feathers form- 
ing a thick aigrette. Gilded feathers are to be 
very largely used, and are especially pretty in 
short closely curled clusters of ostrich tips. Gilt 
and jet beads are also combined even more than 
they have been during the winter. Beaded tulle, 
both black and colored, will be used for entire 
bonnets made over the gilded wire foundations 
that have very few wires, being placed at least 
an inch apart; this light foundation is very ex- 
cellent when abundance of heavy jets and of 
thick velvet must be used for summer bonnets. 

Matching the bonnet to the costume will con- 
tinue in fashion, and will be an easy matter, owing 
to the variety in fabrics that are used, and to the 
excellent colors of straw braids. Indeed, there 
is such latitude in the use of materials that mil- 
ligers say a bit of the dress of the wearer is now 
brought them to be put into the bonnet in some 
way, either as a crown or a rosette, or as puffings 
on the brim. A new shape for these soft crowns 
has them straight across the top, with right-an- 
gled square corners ; this crown is quite high, and 
will be excellent for holding the high coiffures 
now worn. The preference in straw bonnets will 
donbtless be given to the mushroom colors, which, 
as We have said, vary from cream to dark brown, 
as kindred shades of écru and beige always find 
favor in the spring. It is not now necessary that 
the bonnet be all of one color, as contrasts are 
very stylish, so that the main part of the bonnet 
may be made of any of the brown shades, whether 
or not they are becoming, and the front trimmings 
are then chosen of the bright gay coguelicot red, 
or of dark maroon velvet, of gilt braid in many 
loops, or else of flowers of a favorite color, or 
that best suits the wearers’ complexions ; indeed, 
the greater number of bonnets have the brim or 
its front edged entirely different from the crown 
in color. Young ladies who are clever enough to 
make their own bonnets cover the crown of a 
small frame with erape, surah, or even fine soft 
wool goods, gathered in narrow tucks straight 
across the crown, or on wires in puffs around the 
crown, and then put some lapping puffs of velvet 
over the brim; an aigrette of marabout feathers, 
or a rosette of doubled velvet or satin, completes 
the bonnet, and the strings are of the velvet cut 
bias and tied in a large bow. Later in the sea- 
son the strings will be of wider crape, tulle, or em- 
broidered net, and many of these will be trimmed 
across the ends, as, for instance, mushroom-color- 
ed crape will have two frills of the same caught 
together to form a tassel, in which rests a little 
bow of shrimp pink uncut velvet ribbon, or 
strings of black net with lace ruffles will be held 
by a small bow of the brightest yellow velvet rib- 
bon, or of bright poppy red. 

The Young Guard cap, with a visor like that il- 
lustrated on the first page of the present number 





of the Bazar, is a new design for using the fancy 
fabrics now in vogue. It is especially pretty in 
black or in écru laces over satin, and usually-has 
gilt or silver braid on the band and visor, with 
some long pins of the same metal. The golden 
spike is one of the new ornaments seen in new 
hats or bonnets, and is of varied length; some- 
times it is merely two short pins that are placed 
to point across each other low in the crown, or 
else they are six or eight inches long, and are put 
loosely through loops of the material as if to hold 
them on the bonnet. Other round hats are in 
the shapes already described, with large high 
crowns and small brims, and are so simply trimmed 
that the most inexperienced milliner can put on 
the plain band around the crown, and add the 
large feather cluster a little to the left of the front. 
The puffed velvet binding is also easily done, but 
it is a difficult matter to put on the plain velvet 
facings. Piping of satin or velvet is also trouble- 
some to arrange, but a row of large faceted beads 
of the color of the velvet trimming, or else a 
braid of gilt or silver a third of an inch wide, 
will be equally stylish, and give a neat finish to 
the brim, 
VEILS. 


Bordered net veils are gradually coming into 
fashion again, and are now imported with very 
small dots of chenille, or else wrought spots over 
the principal part, with a narrow scalloped edge 
of chenille. These may be had in real thread 
lace in small designs, but the shapes are not al- 
ways good ; hence it is better to buy the straight 
material by the yard with a neat small pattern 
on the lower edge. Three-quarters of a yard 
will make a masque veil, which must be pinned 
behind the crown of the bonnet, and as the fabric 
is narrow it merely covers the front of the bon- 
net, and dreps half-way down the face. The 
real lace veils cost from $2 upward; the mate- 
rial by the yard is about $1 25. Red veils are 
also very fashionable both in fine tulle, either 
plain or dotted, and in the narrow sewing-silk 
grenadine that is used as a scarf veil to protect 
the complexion in windy and cold weather. 


SMALL GIRLS’ CLOTHES. 


Very simple styles are preferred for the dress- 
es of little girls, especially for those of wash goods, 
such as gingham, Chambéry, or white nainsook. 
Colored ginghams in small checks, narrow stripes, 
or plain grounds are made in guimpe dresses for 
girls from two to six or seven years of age. These 
are straight and full, usually of two breadths, and 
are simply finished with a hem and three or four 
narrow tucks around the bottom when used for 
every-day wear; but for white nainsook or lawn 
dresses there may be ruffles of embroidery, or the 
entire fabric may have a design of embroidery 
growing smaller toward the top. The blue or 
pink plain cottons may be made low across the 
neck, with merely a shirred frill of the same 
standing erect, and there may be hemmed strings 
on the back and front to tie as shoulder-straps 
over a white tucked muslin yoke and sleeves, or 
a regular guimpe waist and sleeves of muslin 
may be worn beneath. The high puffed sleeve 
of the colored stuff that gives the effect of a 
square neck is also still worn with a white guimpe 
waist. Colored guimpes in contrasting colors are 
used again, and are most often regular yokes, to 
which the little dress is permanently sewed; a 
pink guimpe in a dark maroon Chambéry dress, 
a Turkey red guimpe in a blue dress, or an écru 
guimpe in one of brown, blue, or red, is among 
those most often seen, but the preference is given 
to the white guimpe with a dress of any color. 
Tucks in Clusters or in even lengthwise rows, or 
open Hamburg-work in star patterns or in stripes, 
or else a deep piece of scalloped muslin with the 
scallops forming the lower edges, may be used 
for these white guimpes. The short-waisted pea- 
sant dresses are made with similar guimpes for 
taller girls who are too large to look well in a 
dress flowing loosely from the shoulders; the belt 
inserted in the full waist of these dresses must 
be of the white embroidery used for the guimpe. 
The larger blocks and plaids of very gay Scotch 
ginghams are employed for these larger girls, 
but are so showy that most mothers prefer the 
simpler small designs. The quaint outline pat- 
terns in colors on percales and satteens are chosen 
also, and the effect of the Kate Greenaway styles 
is given by adding the new shoulder capes of 
white embroidery, which are merely deep collars 
cut smooth and square behind, with a high round- 
ed gore set in over each shoulder, and covered 
with two or three ruffles of muslin. These are 
the newest shapes for embroidered muslin collars, 
also, for children to wear over their outside coats, 
and may be bought separately in the shops. 

Box-pleated slips all in one piece will be made 
up for both boys and girls. These have three 
wide box pleats the whole length of the front 
and the back, but the pleats are sewed only 
so far as the waist line, and are merely flat- 
tened by the iron below this. While colored 
dresses are made in this way, it is a design used 
more in white muslins and piqués. When made 
of white nainsook, some Valenciennes insertions 
or embroidery or the French feather stitching 
above tucks may be placed in rows around the 
skirt near the bottom. Piqués with larger de- 
signs of diamonds, stars, or leaves are used this 
season, and are sometimes combined with plainly 
repped piqués. 

For wool dresses for spring, plain shades of 
écru, brown, or blue cashmere are made up in the 
simple ways described as guimpe and peasant 
dresses, and the guimpe is of white muslin. There 
are also more elaborate loose princesse dresses 
with plain wool goods for the upper part of the 
dress, and plaid wools, or perhaps silk, for the 
blouse fronts, like a soft vest, and for the lower 
part which represents a box-pleated skirt. A 
pretty design for such a dress is given in Bazar 
No. 9, Vol. XVII, on page 132. Such dresses 
must be almost straight from the shoulders down, 





as any appearance of scantiness destroys their 
style. The last remark applies also to the walk- 
ing coats worn by girls this spring, and a good 
model for these will be found in the Bazar just 
quoted. Checked, plaid, and striped wools of 
gay colors, or in dark soft tones, will be used for 
these coats. Excellent flannels can now be had 
in checks and in large blocks of two contrasting 
colors or of two shades of one color, and these 
will be used for cloaks, for bunchy-looking pleated 
coats, for blouse princesse dresses, and for sailor 
suits for the mountains and sea-side. These sail- 
or dresses will have a box-pleated skirt of the 
plaid stuff, with a sailor blouse waist of a plain 
color, trimmed. with a sailor collar and cuffs of 
the plaid; such dresses of navy blue with red 
bars are very pretty. Jersey wool waists will 
also be made again for plaid or plain wool skirts, 
but must fasten behind instead of in front, and 
are buttoned instead of being laced. They have 
a standing collar that curves in front; a sash 
drapery of bias wool like the skirt passes around 
the hips, and has knotted loops behind. Separate 
Jersey jackets will be worn by larger girls over a 
box-pleated or kilt-pleated skirt. Dark brown, 
red, or blue, or black Jerseys will again be worn 
by little girls over their white muslin or piqué 
frocks. Indeed, there are so few changes in the 
fashions that all the gowns, coats, jackets, and 
hats left over from last season, and the frocks 
with tucks that can be let down for greater 
length, can be worn again without other altera- 
tion, All full bunchy-looking dresses and aprons 
and coats will be used again, but scantiness in 
length and breadth must be avoided. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Kernor; and Messrs. WorrHineton, Suirn, 
& Co.; Arrken, Son, & Co.; E. A. Morrison ; and 
Best & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Duke of Westminster belongs to the Fu- 
neral Reform Association, and at the funeral 
of Earl Grosvenor, his son and heir, the re- 
mains were placed in a plain deal coffin, with 
none of the customary trappings, unless the 
flowers sent by the Queen and other friends 
could be called so. 

—A niece of the Countess of Blessington is 
the wife of the British Consul in Boston, Mr. 
HeNnpDeRsON, and she has in her possession many 
valuabie souvenirs of her beautiful aunt and of 
the Count d’ Orsay, 

—The finest dinners in the world, according 
to Murat Haxsteap, are given in Philadelphia, 
where the fish, game, and oysters of the Chesz- 
peake and Delaware and Albemarle Sound are 
unrivalled. 

—When Mr. CaLesB Cusarne travelled he al- 
ways selected a scat with some one he did not 
know, preferably an Irishman, in order to avoid 
conversation. Rurus CHOATE, in his long ‘ con- 
stitutionals,”’ always chose lanes and by-ways 
where he was unlikely to meet acquaintances, 

—The annual report of the trustees of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art places on record a 
hearty assurance to General Di Cesnowa of their 
unchanged and cordial confidence and esteem. 

—Three ladies and gentlemen recently walked 
to the top of Mount Washington from the Glen 
en made a sled of barrel staves, and coasted 

own. 

—Mrs. Mary CLement Leavitt, of Boston, is 
the superintendent of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union for the Pacific 
Coast. 

—The names of the eight women who were 
the first to serve as jurors in Washington Terri- 
tory are Mrs. M. H. Mayruew, Mrs. W. D Jen- 
Kins, Mrs. J. G. Powe, Mrs. R. E. McPuer- 
son, Mrs. R. Mexxiam, Mrs. E. A. Vernon, Mrs. 
E. C. PENTLAND, and Mrs. L. M. Durkeg. One 
of the men on the jury was appointed foreman, 
and Mrs, Powe t was chosen clerk. 

—Even at the height of his power the late M. 
Rovuwer never went into society, preferring his 
own home to the festivities of the imperial court, 
and working from five o'clock in the morning 
until dark. 

—A subscription has been started in the Do- 
minion Parliament for the benefit of Rogers 
AMERO, all of whose family but one have become 
insane during his prolonged incarceration on 
suspicion of murder. 

—Joun SPRATT, recently sent to prison for 
highway robbery in Bakersfield, California, now 
has to eat fat or lean as it comes, and ask no 
questions. 

—The Duke of Marlborough, formerly the 
disgraceful Marquis of Blandford, has offered to 
sell the picture-gallery at Blenheim to the Ger- 
man government. 

—Miss Genevieve Warp is making the tour 
of Asia. 

—The voice of TAMBERLIK, the famous tenor, 
is nearly gone, but his declamation is still su- 

erly, 
3 —The new editor of the London Times, Mr. 
Buck, is only thirty-three. 

—Mr. Cassius M. Chay, who lived nine years 
in St. Petersburg, and Knew all classes, says that 
the Russians are a kind and humane people, that 
their prisons are better than Kentucky prisons, 
their hospitals models, their streets a hundred 
times cleaner than those of Richmond, that the 
daughters of exiles speak lovingly of Siberia as 
their  father-land,”’ and that of all the people he 
ever knew the Russians are the most genial and 
hospitable. 

—Miss ELLEN Hate, a daughter of Rev. Ep- 
warp Everett HALzg, is a successful portrait 
painter. 

—Mr. Eprson and his family are spending the 
winter iu Florida. 

—It is said that Mrs. T. B. ALDRICH’s taste 
has materially assisted the artistic effect of the 
interior of Mr. Epw1n Boorn’s new Boston resi- 
dence. Miss Epwina Boorza is the recipient of 
a great deal of attention in Boston. 

—Miss Maup Banks, a daughter of General 
Banks, has been giving public readings with 
success. 

—A stage full of passengers in Utah is sup- 
posed to have been overtaken and buried in the 
snow, as it is more than a fortnight overdue. 

—The Rev. Dr. EstranGe and wife, a newly 
married pair, recently registered at Austin, Tex- 
as, where they intended to buy land, accompa- 
nied by an eccentric person called Major Joun- 








son. The major induced Dr. Estrance to go 
on a hunt which would keep him away over- 
night, and in his absence the bride’s futher, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mayor- of Sandwich, England, ap- 
peared, and took-her away, the major turning 
out to be a detective. 

—Mrs. WHEELOEeK, of Boston, is playing with 
much encouragement at the Ituiens, in Paris, 
under the stage name of Madame Valda. 

—At a reeent collection of funds for the wo- 
man suffrage movement, Louisa ALcorr sub- 
scribed a hundred dollars. 

—It is said that the five million letters annu- 
ally sent to the Dead Letter Office—an average 
of fifteen thousand a day, Sundays excepted—in- 
dicate that we are the most absent-minded peo- 
ple on earth. 

—Lieutenant Ruopes, the Gay Head disaster 
hero, says he would rather do his work over 
again than make a speech: about it. 

—In Cincinnati lately Sempricn was show- 
ered with flowers, some of which she threw gayly 
back to her enthusiustie auditors. 

—Dr. Russevu (Bull Run) is the husband of 
the Comtesse MALVEZziB. 

—Mr. Henry James is said to have been in- 
debted to Mrs. General Dix for much of the ma- 
terial used in Washington Square. 

—Miss Exizaserta Peaspopy, who is past 
eighty, although active yet, has been confined 
to the house all winter. She introduced Frog- 
BEL’s Kindergarten system into this country. 

—Mrs. ANAGNOS, Who gave, not long since, at 
Mr. Horatio Krne’s literary reunion in Wash- 
ington, an account of the education of Laura 
BRIDGMAN, is a daughter of Dr. Samue. G. 
Howe and Mrs, Jutta Warp Howe. She is 
the president of a metaphysical club in South 
Boston. Her husband was a Greek refugee. 

—Sir Cuances Di_kge is a wine-dealer and 
manufacturer. 

—The tive-hundredth birthday of Joun Wyrc- 
LIFFE is about to be celebrated, and funds are 
being raised to restore’ the Wycliffe chureh in 
Yorkshire. 

—Mrs. CHARLES FrANCcIS ApDAmMs, Sen., has 
just received a handsome inheritance from her 
brother, the late Peter C. Brooks. 

—The last chair in which NaPpoteon Bona- 
PARTE sat, and which stood by his bedside while 
he was dying, was recently sold at Hastings, 
England, for fifty-tive dollars, : 

—Miss MARTHA JELLISON, who recently died 
at Ellsworth, Maine, at the age of ninety-three, 
had taught school for sixty years. 

—MakyY ANDERSON is educating her younger 
sister like a little princess. i 

—Madame Mopgeska’s husband, the Count 
BozentTa, recently prescuted her with a six- 
thousand-dollar pair of diamonds—a part of the 
profits of a sale of cattle from his California 
ranch. 

—Mrs. Russect HARRISON, a daughter of Sen- 
ator SAUNDERS, is the admitted beauty of Wash- 
ington society this season—a pure blonde, with 
exquisite tinting, and every outline one of great 
loveliness. 

—Epwin Bootn’s only remaining brother, 
JosePH, looks like him, with the addition of 
snow-white hair. He has never played on the 
stage. 

—GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND says that Broad- 
way is a street terminating on the-north in Al- 
bany, and on the south in Washington. 

—Miss ALIcge Mouton, of Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts, has taken a situation as a teacher for 
three years in Cape Town, Africa. 

—Mrs. Mary B. Youn@ has recently given 
money and Jand for a high-school building to 
the city of Fall River, Massachusetts, the amount 
of which gift approaches a half-million dollars. 

—Mrs. McELxoy, the President’s sister, is very 
popularin Washington. She has a bright, sweet, 
sunny face, and very quiet manpers. She has 
the gift of remembering faces and names. She 
dresses very modestly. 

—Although the streets were filled with thou- 
sands of people, the only actual pedestrians who 
followed the remains of WenDELL PHILLIPs 
from the church to Faneuil Hall were two He- 
brews, Mr. ALFRED Marcus and his son. 

—Mr. JONATHAN Mason, who has just died in 
Boston, in his eighty-ninth year, the father of 
Mrs. CHARLES SUMNER. 

—Tennyson’s title is used on the title-page 
of his new London edition. ; 

—OLEA, the young daughter of OLE Butt, is 
eleven years old, and already proficient on the 
violin. She goes to Norway with her mother 
in the summer. 

—Miss BerRTHA VON HILLERN says that she 
did not come to this country to earn money by 
walking in a rink, but to show American women 
whut could be done by a healthy woman, and 
how to secure such health themselves. 

—The late Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Sir Henry BRAND, was, according to custom, 
offered a peerage on retiring; he declined it be- 
cause he is heir to the old barony of Dacre, and 
is unwilling to merge it in a new one. But he 
accepts the yearly pension of ten thousand dol- 
lars, of course. 4 

—Victor CHERBULIEZ is to succeed EDMOND 
ABOUT in the presidency of the Société des Gens 
de Lettres. 

—Ranvo_tpa Tucker, the member of Con- 
gress, and BeverLey Tucker, his brother, are 
both nephews of JoHN RanvoLpa of Roanoke. 

—Mr. Ernst Peraso, finding much that sa- 
vored of ScHUMANN, Mozart, MENDELSSOHN, 
and SCHUBERT in SULLIVAN’s refined workmuan- 
ship, has arranged a fantasia upon themes from 
Tolanthe, which has been highly praised by Carn 
Reinecke, of Leipsic, and others, 

—Mr. Cuauncey M. Depew is an inveterate 
diner-out, and in great request as a story-teller. 
Having two new ones lately, it is said, he re- 
fused to tell them except on condition that no 
hearer would repeat them for two weeks. He 
has gray hair and whiskers and a‘rosy face. 

—A dress worn by Mrs. Levi P. Morton, the 
wife of our Minister to France, was of dark blue 
velvet, the front breadth covered with fine Ori- 
ental embroidery in gold. A dress worn by Mrs. 
SHEPHERD (a daughter of Mr. VANDERBILT) at 
one of the President's recent receptions was of 
lavender satin, covered with priceless point, the 
square neck finished with countless balls and 
crescents in diamonds, and hanging from a neck- 
lace of solitaires a butterfly of immense dia- 
monds, with large rubies on the wings. On the 
same occasion pretty Mrs. Senator Jongs, of 
Nevada, wore white satin, with white plumes in 
her hair, fastened by large diamonds, and dia- 
monds of enormous size about her throat and 
wrists. 
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DESIGN FOR INFANT'S QUILT. 


MORNING-GLORIES, SWALLOWS, CLOVER, 
AND BEES. 


See illustrations on pages 180 and 181. 


JG. 1 gives the complete design of this quilt 
I for an infant’s carriage. The centre is of tur- 
quoise blue silk with morning-glories, the buds 
and flowers being of whitey deep blue, and pur- 
ple, the leaves of green, the two swallows of deep 
steel blue satin with white satin breasts, The 
border about the turquoise blue centre is of rich 
grass green satin, with a design of white clover 
with pale green stems and leaves ; bees with black 
gauze wings and yellow and black bodies. hover 
about the clover. This has a plain narrow bor- 
der of pale grass green silk, and around this a 
flat white silk braid an eighth of an-inch wide. 
All this is set on a sapphire blue field, with grasses 
in pale yellow-green-crossing it, and spider webs 
in white silk. This is bound around the edge 
with a turquoise blue satin ribbon put on full. 

The turquoise blue centre is fifteen by sixteen 
and a half inches, without allowing for the edge, 
which will pass under the border. Allow a quar- 
ter of an inch all atound, and makg the design 
within the fifteen by sixteen and a half inches. 
Mount the turquoise silk on a piece of linen to 
give it solidity, then cut out the green leaves in 
green satin, varying them in two or three shades 
of satin; the full size of leaf is given in Fig. 6. 

Baste on the leaves, carefully following the de- 
sign as given in Fig. 2. Baste on the stems, 
making them of cord—either twine or cotton 
cord; in parte they may be detached, in parts 
held close to the ground. Cut out the swallows 
after Figs. 4 and 5. The wings may be cut sep- 
arately in steel blue satin, the body and upper 
half of head in one piece in the same satin, the 
breast and lower half of head in white satin—a 
bluish-white. Baste these on the turquoise cen- 
tre as shown in Fig. 2, the steel blue satin of 
body overlapping the white satin of breast. 
Then carefully mark out the buds and flowers of 
the morning-glory ; work these buds and flowers 
with embroidery silk—the two lowest morning- 
glories and the four lowest buds in white, with 
shadings of pale lavender. Work the darkest 
morning-glories and buds in the centre of the 
design with purple silk of two shades and blue, 
and the rest in blues, shading to yery light. All 
the blues of the morning-glories must be of a 
colder—that is, a less greenish—blue than the 
‘turquoise silk of the ground. Then work all the 
leaves with silk of their own color all around the 
edge very strongly and neatly in a flat close 
stitch, and work the ribs of tle leaves in a paler 
shade of green, close and round like a cord. 
Work all the stems and calyxes in a still paler 
green than the ribs of the leaves. The swallows 
must be very carefully worked all around the 
edges of tail, body, and wings in the same tone 
as the satin, so as to be firm and wear well, and 
around the breast and neck in white; then with 
careful long flat stitches of a lighter steel blue 
mark out the feathers as shown in Figs. 4 and 5. 

The border around the turquoise blue centre is 
of grass green satin an inch anda half wide: a 
ribbon would be to use for this. Fig. 3 
gives the full size of the clover and bees. Cut 
out the clover leaves in design Fig. 3 of a green 
silk of a grayer and paler green than the ground ; 
work around the edge of each leaf with a little 
darker tone of embroidery silk, then a rib down 
the centre, and ten or twelve long stitches at the 
upper end, and a few stitches of whitish-green, 
very pale where it joins the stem, and work the 
stem in the same pale green, as also the stems of 
the clover blossoms, Work the clover blossoms 
in white silk of a slightly greenish tinge, and the 
tips of some of them with a pale tint of pink. 

If each clover blossom. were begun by making 
a small disk of pale green by a few stitches of 
silk, and then the little spikes which form the 
blossom were worked on this, showing it through 
here and there between the spikes, it would be 
very naturalistic, but they may be simply worked 
as described above. 

Fig. 3 gives the exact design of the upper right- 
hand corner of the clover border from x to Xx, 
as marked in Fig. 2.) In examining Fig. 2 it will 
be observed that although the unity of the design 
is observed by making the stalks form a sort of 
garland all around the border, yet the clover 
leaves and blossoms vary in arrangement through- 
out, and this adds greatly to the beauty of the 
color and the form. Any one who copies Fig. 3 
elosely will find it perfectly possible to follow 
the rest of the design, as the size and shape of 

blossoms and leaves are all the same as in the 
section drawn full size, only the arrangement 
differing slightly. 

Work the bodies of the bees in yellow. silk, 
with lines of black, and either apply the wings 
in black grenadine or gauze, or work them with 
split silk of black or bronze color. 

Lay a flat braid or ribbon three-eighths of an 
inch wide around this border, of a: pale grass 
green color, and outside this a braid or ribbon of 
white silk an eighth of an inch wide, Mount 
the whole on a field nine inches wide, of sapphire 
blue silk or satin, on which ave worked grasses 
and spider webs. Sapphire blue is a purplish- 
blue, rich and soft, but brilliant; in fact, the 
same-color as the sapphire gem. The stems of 
the grass should be laid on with cord passed 
neatly under the central portion, where it meets 
it; the leaves either worked like the stems in 
yellowish - green embroidery silk or applied, as 
preferred ; the blades of wheat worked as shown 
in Fig. 13. The spider webs must be finely and 
closely worked in fine white silk like a very 

- fine cord, or they will not stand the necessary 
‘ wear, 

Bind the edge of the quilt full with a turquoise 
satin ribbon about an inch or an inch and a 
quarter wide ; line the quilt, as may be most con- 
venient, with blue, pink, or green, 








THE MAN SHE CARED FOR* 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avutnor or “ Hanps or Justioz,” “ For Her Saxe,” 
*Cowarp Consoirnor,” “ Lirrne Kate 
Kunsy,” “ Poor Humantry,” Eto. 





BOOK THE THIRD. 
THE MISTRESS OF ILVERCOMBE. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—{ Continued.) 
FROM THE PAST. 


AaGyrs resumed her former position to regard 
old Mrs. Dangerfield more closely, more keenly, 
as with the consciousness of one who possessed 
a clew to the thoughts passing in the other’s 
mind. Mrs. Dangerfield paused, and made a sud- 
den dash back to the old topic, and Aggie did not 
attempt to check her. 

' “But you are not going to accept this Daniel 
Overdown, child ?” was the sudden inquiry. 

“TJ can not refuse him.” 

“You can not?” 

“No.” 

“You really mean to say you will promise to- 
morrow to become his wife, before you know your 
own mind ?” 

“T think I shall promise,” answered Aggie, a 
faint reserve at the last moment asserting itself 
in spite of her. 

“ He is not fit for you.” 

This was the dangerous ground of comment 
on which Hamilton had intruded and got himself 
snubbed earlier that day, but Aggie Chailis did 
not consider the present speaker’s remarks in the 
same way, it was evident. 

“Yes, he is. He knows me and mylife. And 
he loves me.” 

“Do you love him ?” 

Agnes drew a deep, long breath very quickly. 
She did not know; she could not say now; all 
her life of late days had become confused and 
involved, and nothing was as it had been before 
she had left the viearage. Did she love Dan 
Overdown of Prosser Street ?—was the contem- 
plation of life with him the one bright spot shin- 
ing through the clouds that had shut her in so 
long ?—was happiness to come with his love for 
her, his trust in her, or to come never in her life? 

“Yes, in my own way, after my own fashion, I 
believe I love him,” she confessed, slowly ; “ not 
as women love men in novels, but with much 
gratitude and truth. I am aware of his faults; 
I see where they may clash with mine; but I 
know the sterling gold in his heart better than 
any one else, and I would not be the cause of 
any unhappiness to him for all the world could 
offer me.” 

“You think too much of what he has done for 
you. 

“ “You do not know how noble and unselfish 
he has been.” 

“You are more so, if you think of becoming 
his wife because he took care of you when you 
were young and helpless and suspected, and not 
because you love him. He has no right to exact 
as much from you, and I will tell him so to-mor- 
row,” cried Mrs. Dangerfield, with considerable 
animation. é 

“No, no. If you do,I will return to Grayling 
at once; I will have no go-betweens. I will an- 
swer him of my own free-will, and without any- 
body’s interference,” cried Aggie, passionately. 

“You have made up your mind, I see,” said 
the old lady, with a heavy sigh. “It’s a great 
pity, and it is in too much haste.” 

“ He is in a hurry—not I,” answered Aggie, 
faintly smiling again; “he is afraid of losing 
me if he delay any longer. As if I were likely 
to marry any man save him who knows my life, 
and judges it correctly !” 

“T had a hope it would be this Hamilton Red- 
clove—some day,” said the other. 

“ You had !” exclaimed Aggie. 

“Yes, I had.” 

“Ts it possible ?” 

‘He does not love Estelle—he seeks you out, 
Your position some day will be—” 

“Don’t say any more,” cried Aggie, interrupt- 
ing her; “he is a lord’s nephew, and I am a 
ticket-of-leave woman. There is the social dis- 
tinction which nothing can set aside, even if we 
were so unfortunately foolish (which is impos- 
sible) as to take a fancy to each other—even if 
he went down to beggary, and you left me rich 
as Croesus in your weak attempt at restitution.” 

The old lady covered her face with her hands, 
and gave a low, longery. The instant afterward 
the hands were drawn down into her lap, and 
held there tightly by her companion, and the fair 
face of Agnes Challis was resting close to hers. 

“There! there! don’t mind what I said just 
now,” Aggie murmured. ‘“ You are sorry for a 
past which is not worth alluding to, and I am 
learning slowly to forget it and forgive it. I 
have been excited, and said strange things to-day. 
May I go to my room?” 

“Yes, child, yes.” 

“Good-night, grandmamma, I call you by 
that name when no one is by, although sometimes 
I think it jars upon you,” 

“It is a name I love to hear you whisper to 
me,” was the reply. “Good-night. God bless 
you, Agnes !” 

As the old ‘lady kissed her, both women were 
startled not a little by the sudden clashing of a 
hasty hand upon the window-panes without. Ag- 
gie sprang back with some alarm, and then, full 
of a new courage, rushed to the heavy curtains 
and dragged them aside from the window. There 
was the night beyond, and the hurrying lines of 
snow-drift crossing and recrossing it, and a tall 
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man standing without, as if waiting for admit- 
tance. Agnes could see his face pressed close 
to the glass. 

“What are you doing in the grounds? What 
do you want? Who are you?” Agnes called 
forth, quickly. 

The third question only met with a respouse. 

“T am Sam Challis,” was the answer. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE BROTHER, 


“Tam Sam Challis !” 

A voice from the grave could not have startled 
the listeners more than that announcement. And 
it was as if from the grave of the buried past it 
spoke to one of them. 

“Sam!—back again, and—here!” ejaculated 
Aggie. Then with slow, cautious steps-she ap- 
proached the window more closely, and looked 
through at him. The old woman had turned round 
in her chair, and was glaring in the same direction, 
as at a ghost for which she had been waiting. 

The man standing in the snow looked as eager- 
ly into the room, as for some one whom he wished 
to recognize, and the light fell upon him with 
distinctness, leaving Aggie in the shadow. 

“It is my brother,” said she to her grandmo- 
ther. “I may admit him?” 

“He may rob and murder us,” whispered the 
old lady; “he never bore a good character—we 
know nothing of him.” 

“Will you let me answer for him?” said Ag- 
gie, with her hand upon the lock of the casement. 

“You are not afraid ?” 

“No, madam. He is not here to harm us.” 

“ How can you be sure ?” 

“T feel sure that this is one friend come back 
tome. Otherwise he would have staid away.” 

“] dread him,” murmured the old lady, clasp- 
ing her hands together in suspense; “I fear to 
meet him. Let me get away before he enters. 
Please let me get away.” 

She half rose to quit the room, then she glanced 
once more toward the window, stopped, and sank 
back in her chair. 

“He may come in,” she said ; “I will see it out 
with you.” 

Aggie did not wait for her companion to change 
her mind again; she drew back the bolt of the 
French window, which she pushed outward to the 
night. The man stamped the snow from his feet 
before he entered, advanced to Aggie, and put his 
arms around her, straining her with much rough 
ardor to his breast. He had recognized her even 
with her face in shadow; the tall graceful figure 
was the same; she was a young woman when he 
had seen her last at Liverpool, and time had not 
changed her to him—she was as he had hoped to 
find her, and he was grateful for the discovery 
which once more linked their lives together. It 
was he who had changed, not Aggie Challis. 
Standing in the full light, it was easy to perceive 
that time had changed him for the better, and 
difficult to associate him with the half-starved, 
ragged waif whom we have seen shivering in the 
streets of Liverpool. He was a tall, well-dressed 
man with a bronzed, healthy face, and with only 
the keen outlook from it to remind one of his 
past—the quick, almost watchful glance which 
had characterized him when policemen were lurk- 
ing at street corners, ready to be “down upon 
him” at any moment if he were not prepared to 
dodge them. He had grown a good-looking 
young fellow too, and there was a bright smile on 
his face which no one had seen hitherto save Ag- 
gie, when he was a boy at home, and cared for 
home a little. And above all he was so won- 
drously like the picture in the dining-room that 
it was the first thought of the two women, when 
greetings had been exchanged, and he was sitting 
down, hat in hand, between them. 

“To think I am back again with you!” were 
his first words after releasing Aggie from his 
embrace; “to think I have found you !” 

He looked very attentively, very inquisitively, 
at the old lady in the chair, and Aggie said, by 
way of introduction, 

“This is Mrs. Dangerfield of Ilvercombe, who 
has been very kind to me.” 

“T have heard so already from Mr. Fayre,” an- 
swered Sam, “at whose house I have been mak- 
ing inquiries after you. Mrs. Dangerfield,” he 
said, addressing her, “ may the brother of Agnes 
Challis thank you as well as his sister ?” 

“ Your sister has been kind to me,” murmured 
the old woman, sitting now with clasped hands 
and head averted from him, “ Ihave done nothing 
to deserve thanks.” . 

“You will allow me to take Aggie’s word for 
it, for somehow,” he added, lightly,touching his 
sister on the shoulder, “and even at my worst, 
I had faith in her and no one else. And now, 
madam,” he added, extending a brown hand to- 
ward her with a suddenness that made her shrink 
from him, “may your son’s son take your hand 
and say, ‘ Peace be between us two’ ?” 

He regarded her very earnestly as he spoke; 
he seemed studying her with grave intentness. 

“You do not come here as my enemy?” she 
asked, almost doubtfully. 

“Neither your enemy nor accuser.” 

“T never took heed of you when I was well 
and strong, and might have saved you from the 
streets,” she murmured ; “my pride was against 
all acknowledgment of you.” 

“Times have changed, and you and I have 


‘changed with them. If my sister is your guest 


and friend, what have I to offer in return but 
gratitude ?” 

“I don’t know,” she answered, feebly; “ it is all 
a dream to me.” 

“Don’t let me wake you in a hurry, then,” he 
said, laughing pleasantly; “don’t trust me too. 
soon—I am still Sam Challis.” 

He sat with his hand extended still toward her, 
and she put hers within it, after looking at him 
furtively, 


o- 





“ How like you are to my lost Paul!” she said. 
“Tt is as if the dead were coming back.” 

“We will let the dead rest, as long as we can,” 
he replied; ‘they are objectionable company to 
the quick.” 

It was somewhat of a harsh reply, but the 
manner in which it was conveyed robbed it of 
any sting that it might have possessed if deliv- 
ered in another fashion. He seemed at that 
time a man brimming over with good temper, 
and. from whom an unkind phrase could not pos- 
sibly escape. 

“Why did you come to the window in so 
strange a fashion ?” Agnes inquired. , 

“Tt was the only light I could. see shining in 
this big house,” he replied, “and I had prowled 
round it like a wolf before making up my mind 
to disturb you. Mr, Fayre told. me that Mrs. 
Dangerfield was unwell, and I hesitated at a form- 
al summons at so late an hour, I thought if I 
could talk to you quietly, to begin with, it would 
be a better plan,” he added, almost significantly, 
Aggie thought. ‘“ When I saw the light above 
the curtains, and the flickering of a fire on the 
ceiling, I had the instinct that you were here, and 
I came to the window to listen for your voice, 
which I felt sure I should remember. And I 
did, and impulse getting the master of me, I 
nearly broke the glass as a start off.” 

He laughed again, and Agnes smiled at him in 
return, rather than at the subject-matter of his 
discourse. He was in high spirits ; his discovery 
of his sister had exhilarated him; he was a man 
who took life easily, or with whom life had be- 
come a matter of some ease and personal enjoy- 
ment. Agnes regarded himas a being whom she 
hardly understood at present—who had returned 
to England somewhat of an incomprehensibility, 
at least a man not quickly to be read. 

“You have not told me anything of yourself, 
Sam,” said his sister; ‘‘ what happened at. Liver- 
pool; why you did not keep your promise to Mr. 
Redclove, who had trusted you so generously with 
his money.” 

The light left his face, and he became grave, 
almost stern, on the instant. 

“Ah! what did they all think of me, Aggie ?” 

“The worst, I am afraid, poor Sam,” was the 
reply. 

“ How easy it is to believe the worst!” he said, 
bitterly; “how cruel, how infernally uncharita- 
ble! And yet we all do it in our turn, and no 
one escapes the lash but the biggest knave, hid- 
ing in the background.” 

“You have grown a satirist,” said Aggie. 

“T have had a great deal of time in the far 
West to think out these little problems,” he an- 
swered, laughing again. : 

“You have been to America ?” 

“ ¥es.” 

“And have been successful there,” cried Ag- 
gie. “Oh, I am very glad, Sam! You don’t 
know how happy you have made me.” 

“Wait a bit,” answered Sam Challis, quickly ; 
“don’t jump to conclusions, or read my story for 
me. I have not been successful; L have not 
been wholly unsuccessful. I am not a rich man; 
but I shall not be poor till I have paid my debts 
and set my face homeward.” 

“Homeward! To America again?” 

eK 

“T thought you were back for good, Sam,” said 
Agnes. : 

“That would be for bad,” he added, enigmat- 
ically. 

She looked at him inquiringly, but he drifted 
into the old subject without explaining. 

“T have come to England with three missions ; 
first, to see you ; secondly, to pay back two hun- 
dred pounds which I borrowed in Liverpool of a 
gentleman whose name I only learn to-day for 
the first time.” 

“T am glad—I am glad,” cried Aggie, beating 
her hands together in her new delight; “if it 
leave you a beggar, Sam, I am very, very proud 
that you have saved the money, and are here to 
pay it back.” 

“Yes, I shall be proud of that,” was Sam Chal- 
lis’s answer. 

“ And thirdly ?” she asked: “ what is the third 
mission ?” 

His quick glance passed from his sister to the 
old woman in the chair, sitting there with eyes 
distended still, aud ears drinking in every word 
he uttered. 

“That is a secret which time will reveal,” he 
replied, after a moment’s silence, “ not I.” 
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CHAPTER XXXHL. 
NOT QUITE UNDERSTOOD. 


Otp Mrs. Dangerfield looked away from Sam 
Challis after his last words, and reached a shak- 
ing hand toward the bell at her side, 

“T am tired,” she murmured; “TI will go to 
my room when Therese comes, if you will excuse 
me. Will you remain here to-night ?” she asked 
her grandson, nervously. 

“Thank you, no,” answered Sam; “TI have ar- 
ranged for a room at the inn in the village.” 

Old Mrs. Dangerfield was evidently relieved in 
mind by this statement. 

“ Agnes, lend me your arm upstairs. Therese 
is long in coming, and I am very weary,” said 
Mrs. Dangerfield. “ You will excuse your sister 
for a few minutes ?” 

“Certainly,” wasthereply. “ Butas itis getting 
late, perhaps she will excuse me till the morning 
also. I could not_rest until I had seen her; and, 
having seen her, it will be a rational proceeding 
to say good-night to both of you.” 

“No, Sam,” answered Aggie; “please wait a 
little longer.” 

“As you will.” 

Old Mrs. Dangerfield .responded to his good- 
night, and left the room, leaning upon Aggie’s 
arm, Qutside the door they found Therese ad- 
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vancing sleepily and slowly, but the old lady 
waved her back again. 

“You will await me in my room,” she said ; 
and Therese, aroused into a state of semi-bewil- 
derment, stared at her, and then turned. 

“T wish to speak to you, Agnes, for a minute, 
if you will,” said the grandmother. 

“T am listening,” replied Aggie. 

“ All is a mystery concerning him, and he 
speaks in riddles,” she said, with excitement. 
“We must not trust him yet.” 

“I can trust him,” answered the sister of the 
man suspected, 

“T hope we both can,” murmured the old lady ; 
“but the fear is on me that he is here to harm 
us, and I can not shake it off to-night.” 

“You must not fear my brother—you will not, 
presently.” 

“T trust not. How like to Paul!” she ex- 
claimed, “ how dreadfully like the son whom God 
took from me!” 

They went upstairs together to the door of the 
old lady’s room. Here they stopped, and old 
Mrs. Dangerfield said, 

“ Good-night, child.” 

“ Good-night, grandmamma.” 

“You will never be against me, Aggie ?” 

“Never,” was the answer. 

“That comforts me. Good-night once more,” 
said the grandmother. 

They kissed and separated, and Agnes Challis 
went down-stairs to the drawing-room to find it 
wholly deserted. She was surprised, and after 
one glance at the window by which her brother 
had entered, and the bolt of which was as she 
had left it, she passed into the dining-room. 

Samuel Challis was standing there, with one of 
the silver candlesticks from the drawing-room in 
his hand. The light was held up toward his fa- 
ther’s picture, which he was attentively surveying. 

“T think I see the likeness to myself which 
scared the old girl so, Aggie,” he said, as she 
came to his side. 

“You should not have left the drawing-room,” 
said Agnes; “you alarmed me.” 

“Ah! you are not used to me yet,” was her 
brother’s remark. ‘I am a curious fellow, and 
this is my father’s house, into which I step for the 
first time in my life. And,” he added, with a 
deepening shadow on his face, “that is the fa- 
ther who neglected me and you.” 

“Pray come away.” 

“T thought his picture might be in this room,” 
he said, placing the candlestick on the table, “ al- 
though there is an apartment in the house which 
used to be called Paul’s study. I wonder, Aggie, 
what the father studied, save himself?” 

“ Hush, hush, Sam !” cried his sister. “Ihave 
thought like this at times, but I have thought still 
more of the mystery to which his lips were sealed. 
Only a little while ago, Sam, you said it was very 
easy to think the worst of any one.” 

“ Right,” he answered. “Let us go back.” 

As they moved toward the drawing-room, his 
sister said, 

*“Who told you of our father’s study ?” 

“T must have guessed it,” he answered, with 
his easy laugh again. 

“No; that is not true.” 

“Well, [have met some of the servants in the 
village this evening, and asked a few questions 
of them, if you must know.” 

“They will take you for a spy.” 

“Not they—what is there to play the spy for 
in Ilvercombe? [I learn a little news concerning 
my father—is it not natural I should wish to hear 
about him, and his life here? And yet all that 
the dolis can tell me is that the mother was very 
fond of him, and went mad about him, and is 
still fretting for him.” 

“T could have told you that.” 

“You could have told me of an upstairs room 
on which the key has been turned since his death, 
too—but would you have done so?” 

“Yes, if I had thought you curious concerning 
it.” 

“In that room may be hidden the secret of 
our lives—that secret which you lost your liberty 
in foolishly trying to discover for yourself,” said 
Sam, eagerly. 

“ At Chester—not here.” 

“The man who lived at Chester—whom our 
mother told you of—is dead. The papers are 
not there.” 

“ Ha !—you know that? By what means?” 

“T have been working for one end since I have 
been in England—taking up a clew first discov- 
ered in America,” he said. ‘I will tell you all 
some day, when you trust me as much as I trust 
you.” 

“T did not have a doubt of you, Sam, till you 
spoke like this.” 

“ Don’t doubt me, girl,” he said, laying his hand 
upon her shoulder gently. ‘We are the children 
of a mother who was wronged, and we are fight- 
ing for our rights still.” 

“T have the patience to wait—to endure.” 

“T have lost all patience, Aggie.” 

“Let us get back to the drawing-room,” she 
said, 

He took up the candlestick again, and led the 
way from the dining-room, his hand still resting 
on the shoulder of his sister. There was true 
affection for her in his action, in his looks, in the 
very ring of his voice, but his heart was dead to 
the rest of the world, in Agnes Challis’s estima- 
tion. When he spoke of his mother, of her 
wrongs, and of the past wherein both had exist- 
ed, there came a strange, set expression to his 
face, on which the light died out completely. No 
—she did not understand him yet. 

As they passed into the drawing-room, shutting 
the door of the dining-room behind them, an ap- 
parition, as it were, glided from a screen in the 
distant shadows of the room they had quitted, 
and stole with noiseless steps toward the door 
which brother and sister had closed. There, in 
the darkness on that side of the heavy wainscot, 
it took up a position, and listened very eagerly. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ROUSED TO ACTION, 


Broruer and sister did not return to their seats 
together by the fireside. Sam Challis stood on 
the hearth-rug, and Agnes, at a little distance from 
him, watched him anxiously. Within the last 
few minutes there had crept to the sister’s heart 
grave anxiety, despite the protest he had made— 
not so much a doubt of him as of the motive 
which had brought him to Ilvercombe, and the 
manner in which he might act at a future time. 
His face was hard and stern when the shadow of 
the past was on it; Agnes had observed that al- 
ready, and marvelled at what it all might portend. 
She was a little disappointed, also, that it was not 
for her sake alone he had come to Ilvereombe ; the 
words which had escaped him had implied that 
fact too strongly, without his own acknowledg- 
ment of other tasks he had set himself—a con- 
fession which had quickly scared old Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield from the room. Still, to survey him 
closely was scarcely to believe him a messenger 
of vengeance; there was a frank, fearless out- 
look on his face that was not terrible to confront, 
and when he turned to Aggie his features soft- 
ened, and were full of an affection he made no 
effort to conceal. 

“I think I will be going now,” he said to his 
sister. “ You are looking fatigued ; I have tired 
you,” 

“A long walk to-day has tired me, not you, 
Sam,” she answered, 

“We shall have time for much conversation 
to-morrow,” he said, “and the night is slipping 
away confoundedly.” 

“T should be glad to hear why you did not 
meet Mr. Redclove on the landing-stage at Liver- 


pool,” said Agnes; anxiously, “ for I fear -he has, 


always thought he was deceived.” 

“That I ran away with his money,” answered 
Sam. “It was a natural idea enough under the 
circumstances. Did you think so?” 

“In my heart, Sam, I believed the story would 
be explained some day, but as time went on, 
and you sent no news, I felt the doubts grow 
stronger.” 

“T was never a thief, Aggie,” he said, mourn- 
fully, “ but I knew you must think me ofie, until 
I could return, with the money earned, to prove 
my honesty more clearly. The story without 
that would have been only laughed at.” 

“Not by me.” 

“ By the others—Mr. Fayre, Daniel Overdown, 
and the man who bought me out of England.” 

“Oh, Sam !”” 

“Oh, I have never been able.to believe in a 
spasmodic act of charity to the extent of two 
hundred pounds pitched at a vagabond in the 
streets of “Liverpool,” said Sam; “but still he 
sought not to bind me to conditions, as he might 
have done. He trusted me with money before I 
was on shipboard, too—being an amateur in de- 
ception, or in acts of benevolence—and, like most 
amateurs, he made a mess of it.” 

“You do not speak gratefully of one who was 
simply sent to help us, and who is above deceit 
of any kind,” cried Aggie, indignantly. 

“Do you know much of him ?” asked Sam, cu- 
riously. 

“I know he acted for the best,” said Aggie, 
“or what he thought was the best, in our service.” 

“His name is Redclove, I hear,” replied Sam. 
“Was not the woman who supplanted mother a 
Redclove too ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And yet a sharp woman like you sees no hid- 
den motive in this charity !” 

“T see a desire to help us in those- who might 
have helped us earlier with better grace, perhaps ; 
but I feel certain that when’ Hamilton Red- 
clove came to Liverpool he had only one idea— 
that of benefiting us.” 

“T will try and believe it,’ Sam said, more 
heartily. ‘“ Moreover, this Mr. Redclove shall find 
me not lacking in thanks when I pay him back 
his money.” 

“ Let me say again how glad I am you are able 
to restore it. I wish you had only come back for 
that—and for me,” she added. 

“You will not say so presently, when God’s 
truth comes tous—when—” He began with some 
excitement, before he checked himself, and added, 
in a calmer tone, “But we are a couple of par- 
rots, Aggie, and talk too much.” 

“We have not seen each other for so long a 
time, Sam.” 

“ And we used to trust each other.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Even when I ran wild, it was you who took 
my part,” he continued. “Now I have sobered 
down, and become a respectable member of soci- 
ety, the confidence is failing you most strangely.” 

“Why do you tell me this again ?” 

“Because as suddenly and strangely I may 
want your whole confidence in me,” he said, ear- 
nestly—“ because I must have it.” 

He walked to the window as if these were his 
last words ; he turned and looked toward his sis- 
ter, thoughtfully regarding him; he came back and 
flung himself in the chair old Mrs. Dangerfield 
had quitted. 

“Sit down, Aggie,” he said; impatiently. “TI 
have not told you how I was saved to this work 
—and perhaps it may teach you to understand 
me better, and to trust me more. -For you do 
doubt me!” he cried once more, almost resent- 
fully. 

Agnes Challis sat down and confronted him. 

“T only doubt the wisdom of your next step, 
Sam,” she answered. 

“ And I was never very wise,” he said, lightly, 
again; ““but a few words now, and then good- 
night. How the snow drifts!” he said, glancing 
toward the uncurtained window, which had been 
opened to admit him at an earlier hour. 

Agnes waited for his communication very pa- 
tiently. He did not seem in a hurry to com- 
mence, late as was the night; he sat looking at 











the fire as at a problem that perplexed him. His 
first words told what was in his thoughts still. 

“No, I can not imagine Aggie Challis, the mo- 
ther’s favorite, the girl who took her mother’s 
troubles so much to heart as to make them all her 
own, siding with the enemy against me. But,” 
he added, with a stamp of his foot on the rug, 
“T will not think of that. Iam going to tell you 
why I did not keep my word at Liverpool.” 

“Well?” 

“ A fit stopped me.” 

“Poor Sam!” cried Aggie. 

“T went back to the fiddler’s den. Cupple- 
ditch was dead, and he had been good to me liv- 
ing, now and then. Once I should have starved 
without him. I wished to give him a decent sort 
of funeral, and leave something for his daughter, 
who was a cripple. But she served me badly 
—she robbed me. It is a long story, which I will 
tell you at a more fitting time, not now. Whether 
it was the drink of the night before, or the ter- 
rible excitement at the loss of the money, or the 
coming on of a fever I had caught of old Cupple- 
ditch, God knows ; but I went down like a stone, 
When I came round I was lying in the bed by 
the side of the dead man, whom they had shoved 
close to the wall to make room for me; it was 
past the hour at which I had to meet Mr. Red- 
clove, the place was empty, and everybody was 
gone. They had all hooked it, and I was off my 
nut from that time till days and days afterward, 
when every one of you was thinking what a vag- 
abond I was.” 

As he went back to the old times, to that old 
dreadful past from which, as by a miracle, he had 
emerged, so he went back to the slang of the 
streets, as more appropriate to the scene he 
sketched thus rapidly. 

“So the parish buried old Cuppleditch, after 
all, and took care of me,” he said. “ His daugh- 
ter did not follow him to the funeral, which was 
a trifle unfilial; but then there was a man in the 
case, and Nance had come into money. And men 
and money together make women happy and for- 
getful.” 

He gave vent to his short laugh again, and 
Agnes said, 

“ How did you succeed in life, after this disap- 
pointment ?” 

“The parish folk got-me a berth on board 
ship when I was better—they weren’t so bad, 
that lot !—and I went away, never telling a soul 
about my loss, because I felt there was never a 
soul who could possibly believe me. I kept it 
all to myself; and I don’t think brooding on it 
did me any harm; for when I was out West, and 
found myself in harness, and saving money, just 
a little, the thought came to me to pay the money 
back, at any cost, at any sacrifice, to prove I was 
not the ungrateful devil the world thought me. 
Well, it has been hard work, but I have saved 
the money in five years and a half.”’ 

“Thank Heaven !” 

“There, that’s the story. Is it a very bad one, 
Ag ” 

“No.” 

“We shall be rid of one obligation when the 
money is paid; but I think—at least I will try 
not to think,’”he said, correcting himself—* that 
the Redcloves will be sorry when the money is 
paid.” 

Does the payment of the money cancel the 
obligation, Sam ?” 

“If— But there; you fight on their side, not 
mine. Iam a stranger to you yet.” 

He sprang to his feet, put his hands on her 
shoulders, and kissed her. 

“ Good-night. Let me out into the snow; I 
can find my way home better this way.” 

“ And to-morrow ?” 

“To-morrow we shall meet again.” 

“Do you know—have you heard—that Daniel 
Overdown is at Grayling? That he will be here 
to-morrow too?” asked Aggie. 

“Here !—for what purpose ?” 

“To ask me to become his wife.” 

“You have kept the most stirring news to the 
last, Aggie,” he said, walking the whole length 
of the room, and turning once again as if to re- 
consider the statement. ‘‘ Daniel Overdown, you 
say ?—the man who tried to reform me, and fail- 
ed, whom I could not bear when I was young, he 
was so very good, and Iso bad! And yet he was 
good; there was no sham about him; and his 
was the first helping hand in the days of our col- 
lapse. Do you love him?” 

It was the same question which old Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield had recently put to her, and she half 
shrank fron it again. 

‘“‘]—I don’t know that I love him in the way a 
man should be loved who asks to be my hus- 
band,” said Aggie, hesitatingly. 

‘ “Do you love any one better ?” was the shrewd 
inquiry now. 

“No,” said Aggie, after a moment’s pause. 

“You will marry Dan Overdown, then, to a 
certainty.” 

“T can not say,” answered Aggie Challis, look- 
ing down. : 

“Ah! but I can,” he said, confidently; “I 
think he deserves you, Aggie, ‘for his faith. And, 
if some day you should be rich—very rich—why, 
an honest man deserves prosperity also, and I 
will not begrudge it him for one. Good-night.” 

“Good-night, Sam.” 

The brother took up his hat, opened the win- 
dow, and passed out into the snow, and the sister 
smiled at him a farewell before she fastened the 
lock, secured the shutters, and drew the heavy 
curtains close again, She was the last up in the 
house, she thought, and she extinguished the 
wax lights—which had burned very low that 
night—and_ found her way into the broad hall 
beyond by a second door not communicating 
with the dining-room. 

There were oil lamps in the hall and corri- 
dors, and these she turned low as she passed to 
her room, like a careful housekeeper as she was. 
The business of that long day was at an end, and 
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she was very weary. What a day of incident it 
had been, and how the world had stirred itself 
of late to keep her brain throbbing and her pulse 
at fever-heat! Three figures had marched to the 
foreground of her life that day—the three who 
were to influence it most—and each, in his turn, 
had dismayed and depressed her by all that he 
had said, though each had spoken of his faith in 
her. It was a day of many doubts, wherein she 
had been doubted too, and where friends seeined 
vanishing away rather than advancing. 

She would be very glad to rest. 

Would it have been as well for her if she 
had been as restless that night as Frances Dan- 
gerfield, who sat within her room, waiting for 
the stillness of the house to assure her it was 
safe to act? It was she who, from her window, 
and at an earlier hour, had seen the figure of a 
man stealing toward the drawing-room, who had 
heard him admitted into the house, and who, be- 
lieving it to be Hamilton Redclove—Aggie’s lover 
—had stolen down-stairs, when Estelle was asleep, 
to confound the assignation. It was she who had 
been amazed by Sam Challis’s return—not Ham- 
ilton—and whose religious principles were not 
strong enough, after all, to turn her from an act 
of eavesdropping now that a new danger seemed 
advancing to her rapidly. 

Yes, a new and awful danger; she was sure of 
it. She had tried to live it down, to set it aside, 
but it was beyond her strength, and the trouble 
was close upon her. This was no longer the in- 
coherencies of an old woman who might be going 
mad again, but the hints, the convictions, of a 
resolute man,to confirm all that she feared, and 
had tried hard not to fear. Still she would not, 
could not, believe the worst until the proof was 
evident, and that proof was hidden in the sealed 
study of the late Paul Erasmus Wilberforce Dan- 
gerfield, or it was not existent. She would like 
to know the truth of it—the whole truth. She 
would be glad to be prepared at any cost now, 
even the bitter cost of her own self-esteem. It 
was a temptation, and she gave way to it. To 
resist would have been saint-like, and, alas! she 
was only a poor, weak, sinful mortal after all. 

There was not an hour to be lost; and when 
the night was an hour later by the time-piece on 
her mantel-shelf, and Estelle was sleeping sound- 
ly; the figure in the list slippers and dark dress 
once more stole from her room, stood in the shad- 
owy corridor without, listening for an instant, and 
then passed noiselessly to the next door, which 
was ajar, and which she pushed open softly. 
“The keys,” she whispered to herself, as she 
crept in—a woman roused to action at last, and 
a woman at bay. 

: (TO BE CONTINUED.] 





CAPS. 
B' ITH under the Tudors and Stuarts the term 
“cap” included night-caps as well as most 
pretentious head-gear for full dress during the 
day. All were often elaborately embroidered— 
velvet and silk were “ luxuriously ornamented 
with fairest needle-tracery of rare filigree work” — 

and trimmed with costly lace. 





HOISTING SAIL ON THE 
ATLANTIC. 

FINE bright morning, a fresh breeze from the 
L south and west, and the watch setting the 
fore and aft sails of an ocean steamer, form the 
subject of the spirited sketch we give on our 
double page. A minister from some rural State, 
with his characteristic but hideous chin whisker, 
and a New York belle, who wi// wear her ear-rings 
in season and out of season, and whose feathers 
will, we fear, be somewhat damaged by the spray 
and salt air, are looking on at the gang of stal- 
wart fellows engaged in the operation, while a 
group of Britishers, with their unbecoming but 
comfortable head-gear, are assuming the air of 
seasoned travellers, and turn their backs on the 
scene. Although all our sea-going steamers rely 
on their steam-power for attaining their speed 
and preserving the regularity of their voyages, 
they are all well supplied with canvas to be spread 
in case of emergency. The experience of the 
Gallia and other vessels that have broken down 
during the late severe winter proves what admi- 
rable sea-boats our huge passenger steamers are, 
and what good rates they can make under sail 
alone. No disaster, however, has befallen the 
ship in our engraving, as she is heading toward 
the rising sun with the soft south wind blowing 
on her starboard quarter, although the sea is still 
running rather high and the ship is rolling. The 
sails are being set to keep her steady and dimin- 
ish the oscillation which all ships with screw-pro- 
pellers are liable to. In paddle-wheel steamers 
like our Sound steamers, or the old Persia or Sco- 
tia, the immense wheels, projecting beyond the 
lines of the hull, act to some extent like out-rig- 
gers, and check the rolling motion; but with the 
modern liners, long and narrow, the sails are re- 
lied on to make them lie down on one side in 
comparative repose. The largest wooden steamer 
that ever crossed the Atlantic was the Arabia, 
285 feet long—a mere tub compared to the thor- 
ough-bred racers that now carry thousands annu- 
ally between the New World and the Old. The 
Gallia, for instance, has a deck 425 feet long in 
one unbroken promenade. The Servia—which 
is also reported disabled—is 530 feet long, or ten 
feet longer than the Alaska. In these new ships 
the saloon-is amidships, where there is least mo- 
tion, and is provided with every convenience and 


luxury. In the bright summer days the walk on 


the long deck, the invigorating sea air, the regu- 
lar hours enforced on the passengers, are perhaps 
more efficacious in restoring the nerves that have 
been shaken by the cares of business or the toils 
of fashionable life than all the baths and water. 
ing-places of Europe. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpenr. } 


\ JE foresee for spring the great success that 

will be enjoyed by silk and woollen stuffs 
with chiné designs in soft tones. This kind of 
figure, with vague outlines and blended effects, 
agrees well, indeed, with the present taste, which 
is in general hostile to precision, and which, when 
this can not be avoided, endeavors to correct it 
by the addition of whatever is calculated to tone 
it down. Irregularity, indeed, is the device of 
fashion as well as of furniture. These new stuffs 
will be employed, according to the prevailing 
taste, in combination with a plain fabrie of the 
same color as the ground of the chiné stuff or 
the prevailing tint of the design. 

For large spring receptions in March, April, 
and May the favorite stuff will be ottoman silk, 
brocaded with large velvet flowers, either of a 
single tint or in natural colors; this stuff is truly 
magnificent, but so costly that it will probably be 
used more for trimming the dress than for the 


dress itself. Nevertheless, a long train of otto- 
man, brocaded with large velvet flowers and foli- 
age in their natural tints, will be so beautiful that 
we shall see it in spite of its price; and why not, 
when fringes are worn that cost from ten to 
twelve dollars a yard ? 


A pretty spring novelty for the trimming of 
dresses, bonnets, and wraps is made of black 
imitation lace, the whole design of which is em- 
broidered with fine chenille in one or several col- 
ors mixed, the latter being especially used for 
floral designs. The foliage and stems are then 
made of olive chenille, and the flowers, according 
to their color, of pink, blue, white, ete. 

The art which consists in giving a dressy air 
to a relatively simple toilette, or one at least too 
simple for a concert, unceremonious dinner party, 
or small evening reception, is essentially Parisian. 
A Parisian lady understands all the resources of- 
fered by the modern plastron, which, made of 
surah or soft satin, plain, striped, or brocaded 
with small flowers, or else of light stuffs, such 
as crape, gauze, or tulle, or of black, white, or 
colored lace, with silk or satin revers, with or 
without a collar to match, greatly. enhances the 
elegance of the dress. These plastrons are made 
high, heart-shaped, or square; the newest have 
their two sides brought together at the waist, 
and fastened by a metal brooch; they are also 
fastened twice in the same way by a brooch or 
agrafe at the waist-line and the top, the plastron 
being bouffant between, or joined to a jabot. 
Sprays of flowers are sometimes substituted for 
the agrafes, One of the prettiest plastrons we 
have seen was mounted on a velvet vest. The 
interior, that is, the front, was made entirely of 
puffed white tulle, embroidered with white beads. 
Pendants of the same beads were set on the 
puffs, which were finished at the waist by a white 
chenille fringe. A cordon of rose-buds extended 
all around between the tulle and the velvet, that 
is, between the puffed plastron and the velvet 
vest, the latter being an outer vest, that is, set 
on the fronts of the dress and not under them. 
Besides a plastron of this or any other kind, an- 
other adornment designed to set off the toilette 
is the epauleite. For ball dresses, epaulettes en- 
tirely composed of flowers are worn ; for the kind 
of costumes to which plastrons are suited, epau- 
lettes are made in the following manner: Two 
pieces of lace are sewed together at the straight 
edges and slightly gathered, which, when drawn 
up and ready for use, should be about sixteen 
inches long. These ave then set on the shoulders, 
going from the front to the back, in such a way 
that one side of the lace falls over the sleeve like 
a jockey or cap, while the other extends upward 
toward the neck. In the middle is put either an 
oblong passementerie ornament, finished on each 
end with a small grelot, or a spray of flowers. 
Lace similarly arranged is set on the bottom of 
the sleeve so as to fall over the arm, but caught 
up here and there, and fastened with small orna- 
ments like those of the epaulette. It will be 
seen that by these devices any corsage can be 
given an air of elegance with little trouble and 
expense. 

Sometimes, with the same view, the corsage is 
simply turned in at the throat, and ornamented 
with a Trianon or bouffant fichu made of cream 
silk gauze or else Spanish blonde, with velvet or 
satin revers. The three-quarter sleeves (long 
sleeves can be turned in to suit the occasion) 
are trimmed on the bottom with a revers like 
that of the fichu, surmounted by the same kind 
of lace used thereon. A bouquet of shaded roses 
set on the side, peasant fashion, and a similar 
bouquet behind the ear, lete this ie- 
al transformation. 

Again, in similar circumstances, over a silk or 
velvet skirt is worn a little Louis XV. coat made 
of light velvet-—pink, sky blue, steel gray, or gar- 
net—always in contrast with the skirt; that is, 
if the latter is dark, the coat must be light, and 
vice versa, This coat opens over a satin vest 
embroidered with gold, chenille, or beads. The 
sleeves are trimmed with embroidered cuffs to 
match the vest. With a toilette of this kind a 
few feathers may be worn in the hair. 

For all theatres, not excepting the most ele- 
gant, such as the Opéra and the Italiens, short 
skirts are worn, even with low corsages. It is 
the reign of velvet dresses. The corsage is ab- 
solutely low, and the velvet is set directly on 
the bust, without any lace or ruche whatsoever, 
Sieeves no longer exist, so to speak, but the dress 
is completed by placing high up on the arm a 
bracelet of the same velvet as the dress, fasten- 
ed with a jewelled brooch.. The gloves are very 
long, reaching almost to the shoulder; young 
girls, however, wear them only to the elbow. 

When the waist is open very low in front, it is 
filled in with a modestie of tulle or pleated crape, 
or else of heavy, rich old lace, worn flat. Some- 
times the front is joined to the back by a velvet 
band four-fifths of an inch wide, edged on each 
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side with lace. On the side is set a bouquet 
composed of three roses. Around the neck is 
worn a velvet dog-collar, closed with a jewelled 
button, and supporting a rococo medallion, sus- 
pended from a similar velvet band, falling on the 
breast, 

There are also many Louis XV. corsage jackets 
of brocaded+stuff, cut away from top to bottom 
over a pointed corsage, the front of which alone 
is real. The short back is completed by two lace 
flounces. A garland of roses is set at the junc- 
tion of the fronts of the jacket and the lace 
flounces of the back. 

Among the wrappings that are in preparation 
for the first fine days which may be looked for 
between the 15th of March and the 15th of April 
there are found some quite short, and others tol- 
erably long; in the latter case the bottom is in- 
variably cut in such a way as to form separate 
panels, which do not conceal the dress beneath so 
completely as the very long mantle, which wraps 
a lady as closely as a soldier’s cloak. These pan- 
els in turn are of various shapes; some fall in 
straight tabs, and others are pointed at the bot- 
tom. All long wrappings, and, indeed, all short 
ones too, have sleeves, though they are often 
sleeves only in name—sleeves formed simply by 
folding the garment over or under, drawing it 
backward, and turning up the bottom of the back. 
It is more accurate to say that all wrappings have 
an opening on a level with the arm ; and that ca- 
price labors with the imagination in devising 
somewhere in the length or breadth of the gar- 
ment a thing that resembles a sleeve. 

Slender ladies cling to small wrappings with 
round, short ‘basques, trimmed with a thick bor- 
der of curled feathers; this border edges the 
entire garment, with the exception of the: neck, 
Metal agrafes close the wrapping at the throat 
and waist, Emmetixe Raymonp. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
SHARP PRACTICE. 


Horr paid a visit to his native place in Derby- 
shire, and his poor relations shared his prosperi- 
ty, and blessed him, and Mr. Bartley upon his re- 
port; for Hope was one of those choice spirits 
who praise the bridge that carries them safe over 
the stream of adversity. ; 

He returned to Sussex with all the news, and, 
amongst the rest, that Colonel Clifford had a farm 
coming vacant. Walter Clifford had insisted on 
a higher rent at the conclusion of the term, but 
the tenant had demurred. 

Bartley paid little attention at the time; but 
by-and-by he said, “ Did you not see signs of coal 
on Colonel Clifford’s property ?” 

“That I did, and on this very farm, and told 
him so, But he is behind the age. I have no 
patience with him. Take one of those old iron 
ramrods that used to load the old musket, and 
cover that ramrod with prejudices a foot and a 
half deep, and there you have Colonel Clifford.” 

“ Well, but a tenant would not be bound by 
his prejudices.” 

“A tenant! A tenant takes no right to mine, 
under a farm lease; he would have to propose 
a special contract, or to ask leave, and Colonel 
Clifford would never grant it.” 

There the conversation dropped. But the mat- 
ter rankled in Bartley’s mind. Without saying 
any more to Hope, he consulted a sharp attorney. 

The result was that he took Mary Bartley with 
him into Derbyshire. 

He put up at a little inn, and called at Clifford 
Hall. 


He found Colonel Clifford at home, and was 
received stiffly, but graciously. He gave Colonel 
Clifford to understand that he had left business. 

“ All the better,” said Colonel Clifford, sharply. 

“ And taken to farming.” 

“Ugh!” said the other, with his favorite snort. 

At this. moment, who should walk into the 
room. but Walter Clifford. 

Bartley started and stared. Walter started 
and stared. 

“Mr. Bolton,” said Bartley, scarcely above a 
whisper. 

But Colonel Clifford heard it, and said, brusque- 
ly: “ Bolton’! No. Why, this is Walter Clifford, 
my son, and my man of business.—Walter, this 
is Mr. Bartley,” 

“Proud to make your acquaintance, sir,” said 
the astute Bartley, ignoring the past. 

Walter was glad he took this line before 
Colonel Clifford: not that he forgave Mr. Bartley 
that old affront the reader knows of. 

The judicious Bartley read his face, and, as a 
first step toward propitiation, introduced him to 
his daughter. Walter was amazed at her beauty 
and grace, coming from such a stock. He wel- 
comed her courteously, but shyly. She replied 
with rare affability, and that entire absence of 
mock- modesty which was already a feature in 
her character. To be sure, she was little more 
than fifteen, though she was full grown, and look- 
ed nearer twenty. 

Bartley began to feel his way with Colonel 
Clifford about the farm. He told him he was 
pretty successful in agriculture, thanks to the 
assistance of an.experienced friend, and then he 
said, half carelessly, ‘ By-the-bye, they tell me 
you have one to let. Is that so?” 

“ Walter,” said Colonel Clifford, “have you a 
farm to let?” 
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“Not at present, sir; but one will be vacant 
in a month, unless the present tenant consents 
to pay thirty per cent. more than he has done.” 

“Might I see that farm, Mr. Walter?” asked 
Bartley. 

“ Certainly,” said Walter; “I shall be happy 
to show you over it.” Then he turned to Mary. 
“Tam afraid it would be no compliment to you. 
Ladies are not interested in farms.” 

“Oh, but J am, since papa is, and Mr. Hope: 
and then on our farm there are so many dear 
little young things: little calves, little lambs, 
and little pigs. Little pigs are ducks—very little 
ones, I mean; and there is nearly always a 
young colt about, that eats out of my hand. 
Not like a farm? The idea!” 

“Then I will show you all over ours, you and 
your papa,” said Walter, warmly. He then ask- 
ed: Mr. Bartley where he was to be found; and 
when Bartley told him at the “Dun Cow,” he 
looked at Mary and said, “Oh!” 

Mary understood in a moment, and laughed 
and said: “We are very comfortable, I assure 
you. We have the parlor all to ourselves, and 
there are samplers hung up, and oh! such funny 
pictures, and the landlady is beginning to spoil 
me already.” 

“Nobody can spoil you, Mary,” said Mr. 
Bartley. 

“You ought to know, papa, for you have been 
trying a good many years.” 

“Not very many, Miss Bartley,” said Colonel 
Clifford, graciously. Then he gave half a start 
and said: “ Here am I calling her miss when she 
is my own niece, and, now I think of it, she can’t 
be half as old as she looks. I remember the 
very day she was born. My dear, you are an im- 
postor.” 

Bartley changed color at this chance shaft. 
But Colonel Clifford explained : 

“You pass for twenty, and you can’t be more 
than— Let me see.” 

“T am fifteen and four months,” said Mary, 
“and I do take people in—cruelly.” 

“Well,” said Colonel Clifford, “you see you 
ean’t take me in. I know your date. So come 
and give your old ruffian of an uncle a kiss.” 

“That I will,” cried Mary, and flew at Colonel 
Clifford, and flung both arms round his neck and 
kissed him. “Oh! papa,” said she, “I have got 
an uncle now. A hero, too; and me that is so 
fond of heroes! Only this is my first—out of 
books.” 

“Mary, my dear,” said Bartley, “you are too 
impetuous, Please exeuse her, Colonel Clifford. 
Now, my dear, shake hands with your cousin, for 
we must be going.” 

Mary complied; but not at all impetuously. 
She lowered her long lashes, and put out her 
hand timidly, and said, ‘‘Good-by, Cousin Wal- 
ter.” 

He held her hand a moment, and that made 
her color directly, ‘You will come over the 
farm. Can you ride? Have you your habit?” 

“No, cousin; but never mind that. I can put 
on a long skirt.” 

“A skirt! But, after all, it does not matter a 
straw what you wear.” 

Mary was such a novice that she did not catch 
the meaning of this on the spot, but half-way to 
the inn, and in the middle of a conversation, her 
cheeks were suddenly suffused with blushes. A 
young man had admired her and said so. Very 
jikely that was the way with young men. No 
doubt they were bolder than young women; but 
somehow it was not so very objectionable in them. 

That short interview was a little era in Mary’s 
young life. Walter had fixed his eyes on her 
with delight, had held her hand some seconds, 
and admired her to her face. She began to won- 
der a little, and flutter a little, and to put off 
childhood. 

Next day, punctual to the minute, Walter drove 
up to the door in an open carriage drawn by two 
fast steppers. He found Mr. Bartley alone, and 
why? because, at sight of Walter, Mary, for the 
first time in her life, had flown upstairs to look at 
herself in the glass before facing the visitor, and 
to smooth her hair, and retouch a bow, etc., un- 
derrating, as usual, the power of beauty, and over- 
rating nullities. Bartley took this opportunity, 
and said to young Clifford : 

“T owe you an apology, and a most earnest 
one. Can you ever forgive me?” 

Walter changed color. Even this humble al- 
lusion to so great an insult was wormwood to 
him, . He bit his lip, and said: 

“No man can do more than say he is sorry. 
I will try to forget it, sir.” = : 

“That is as much as I can expect,” said Bart- 
ley, humbly. “ But if you only knew the art, the 
cunning, the apparent evidence, with which that 
villain Monckton deluded me—” 

“That I ean believe.” 

“And permit me one observation before we 
drop this unhappy subject forever. If you had 
done me the honor to come to me as Walter Clif- 
ford, why, then, strong and misleading as the ev- 
idence was, I should have said, ‘ Appearances are 
deceitful, but no Clifford was ever disloyal.’” 

This artful speech conquered Walter Clifford. 
He blushed, and bowed a little haughtily at the 
compliment to the Cliffords. But his sense of 
justice was aroused. 

“You are right,” said he. “I must try and 
see both sides. If a man sails under false col- 
ors, he mustn’t howl if he is mistaken for a pi- 
rate, Let us dismiss the subject forever. I am 
Walter Clifford now—at your service.” 

At that moment Mary Bartley came in, beam- 
ing with youth and beauty, and illumined the 
room. The cousins shook hands, and Walter’s 
eyes glowed with admiration. 

After a few words of greeting he handed Mary 
into the drag. Her father followed, and he was 
about to drive off, when Mary cried out, “ Oh, I 
forgot my skirt, if I am to ride.” 

The skirt was brought down, and the horses, 





that were beginning to fret, dashed off. A smart 





little groom rode behind, and on reaching the 
farm, they found another with two saddle-horses, 
one of them, a small, gentle Arab gelding, had a 
side-saddle. They rode all over the farm, and 
inspected the buildings, which were in excellent 
repair, thanks to Walter’s supervision. Bartley 
inquired the number of acres and the rent de- 
manded. Waltertold him, Bartley said it seem- 
ed to him a fair rent; still, he should like to know 
why the present tenant declined. 

“Perhaps you had better ask him,” said Wal- 
ter. “I should wish you to hear both sides.” 

“That is like you,” said Bartley; “but where 
does the shoe pinch, in your opinion ?” 

“Well, he tells me, in sober earnest, that he 
loses money by it as it is; but when he is drunk 
he tells his boon companions he has made seven 
thousand pounds here. He has one or two grass 
fields that want draining, but I offer him the 
pipes; he has only got to lay them and cut the 
drains. My opinion is that he is the slave of 
habit ; he is so used to make an unfair profit out 
of these acres that he can not break himself of 
it and be ¢ontent with a fair one.” 

“T dare say you have hit it,” said Bartley. 
“Well, I’m fond of farming; bat I don’t live by 
it, and a moderate profit would content me.” 

Walter said nothing. The truth is, he did not 
want to let the farm to Bartley. 

Bartley saw this, and drew Mary aside. 

“Should not you like to come here, my child 2” 

“Yes, papa, if you wish it; and you know it’s 
dear Mr, Hope’s birth-place.” 

“Well, then, tell this young fellow so. 
give you an opportunity.” 

That was easily managed, and then Mary said, 
timidly, “Cousin Walter, we should all three be 
so glad if we might have the farm.” 

“Three ?” said he. “ Who is the third ?” 

“Oh, somebody that everybody likes and I love, 
It is Mr. Hope. Such a duck! Iam sure you 
would like him.” 

“Hope! Is his name William ?” 

“Yes, it is. Do you know him?” asked Mary, 
eagerly. 

“T have reason to know him: he did me a good 
turn once, and I shall never forget it.” 

“Just like him!” cried Mary. “ He is always 
doing people good turns. He is the best, the 
truest, the cleverest, the dearest darling dear that 
ever stepped, and a second father to me; and, 
cousin, this village is his bieth-place, and he didn’t 
say much, but it was he who told us of this farm, 
and he would be so pleased if I could write and 
say,‘ We are to have the farm—Cousin Walter 
says so,’” 

She turned her lovely eves, brimming with 
tenderness, toward her cousin Walter, and he 
was done for. 

“Of course you shall have it,” he said, warmly. 
“Only you will not be angry with me if I insist 
on the increased rent. You know, cousin, I have 
a father, too, and I must be just to him.” 

“To be sure, you must, dear,” said Mary, incau- 
tiously ; and the word penetrated Walter's heart 
as if a woman of twenty-five had said it all of a 
sudden and for the first time. 

When they got home, Mary told Mr. Bartley he 
was to have the farm if he would pay the in- 
creased rent. 

“That is all right,” said Bartley. 
morrow we can go home.” 

“So soon!” said Mary, sorrowfully. 

“Yes,” said Bartley, firmly ; “the rest had bet- 
ter be done in writing. Why, Mary, what is the 
use of staying on now? We are going to live 
here in a month or two.” 

“T forgot that,” said Mary, with a little sigh. 
It seemed so ungracious to get what they wanted, 
and then turn their backs directly. She hinted 
as much, very timidly. 

But Bartley was inexorable, and they reached 
bome next day. 

Mary would have liked to write to Walter, and 
announce their safe arrival, but nature withheld 
her. She was a child no longer. 

Bartley went to the sharp solicitor, and had a 
long interview with him. The result was that 
in about ten days he sent Walter Clifford a letter 
and the draft of a lease, very favorable to the 
landlord on the whole, but calmly inserting one 
unusual clause that looked inoffensive. 

It came by post, and Walter read the letter, 
and told his father whom it was from. 

“What does the fellow say ?” grunted Colonel 
Clifford. 

“He says: ‘We are doing very well here, but 
Hope says a bailiff can now carry out our sys- 
tem; and he is evidently sweet on his native 
place, and thinks the proposed rent, is fair, and 
even moderate. As for me, my life used to be 
so bustling that I require a change now and then; 
80 I will be your tenant. Hope says I am to pay 
the expense of the lease, so I have requested 
Arrowsmith & Cox to draw it. I have no expe- 
riences in leases, They have drawn hundreds, 
I told them to make it fair. If they have not, 
send it back with objections.’” 

“Oh! oh!” said Colonel Clifford. 
the lease, does he ? 
croscope.” 

Walter laughed. 

“T should not like to encounter him on his 
own ground, But here he is a fish out of water ; 
he must be. However, I will pass my eye over 
it. Where the farmer generally overreaches us, 
if he draws the lease, is in the clauses that pro- 
tect him on leaving. He gets part possession 
for months without paying rent, and he hampers 
and fleeces the incoming tenant, so that you lose 
a year’s rent or have to buy him out. Now, let 
me see, that will be at the end of the document— 
No; it is exceedingly fair, this one.” 

“Show it to our man of business, and let him 
study every line. Set an attorney to catch an 
attorney.” 

“Of course I shall submit it to our solicitor,” 
said Walter. 

This was done, and the experienced practition- 
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er read it very carefully. He pronounced it un- 
usually equitable for a farmer’s lease. 

“ However,” said he, “we might suggest that 
he does all the repairs and draining, and that 
you find the materials; and also that he insures 
all the farm buildings. But you can hardly 
stand out for the insurance if he objects. There’s 
no harm trying. Stay! here is one clause that is 
unusual: the tenant is to have the right to bore 
for water, or to penetrate the surface of the soil, 
and take out gravel or chalk or minerals, if any. 
I don’t like that clause. He might quarry, and 
cut’the farm in pieces. Ah, there’s a proviso, 
that any damage to the surface or the agricul- 
tural value shall be fully ted, unt 
of such injury to be settled by the landlord’s 
valuer or surveyor. Oh, come, if you can charge 
your own price, that can’t kill you.” 

In short, the draft was approved, subject to 
certain corrections. These were accepted. The 
lease was engrossed in duplicate, and in due 
course signed and delivered, The old tenant 
left, abusing the Cliffords, and saving it was un- 
fair to bring in a stranger, for he would have 
given all the money. 

Bartley took possession. 

Walter welcomed Hope very warmly, and often 
came to see him. He took a great interest in 
Hope’s theories of farming, and often came to 
the farm for lessons, But that interest was 
very much increased by the opportunities it gave 
him of seeing and talking to sweet Mary Bartley. 
Not that he was forward or indiscreet. She 
was. not yet sixteen, and he tried to remember 
she was a child. 

Unfortunately for that theory she looked a 
ripe woman, and this very Walter made her 
more and more womanly, Whenever Walter 
was near she had new timidity, new blushes, 
fewer gushes, less impetuosity, more reserve, 
Sweet innocent! She was set by Nature to catch 
the man by the surest way, though she had no 
such design. 

Oh, it was a pretty, subtle piece of nature, and 
each sex played its part. Bold advances of the 
man, with internal fear to offend, mock retreats 
of the girl, with internal throbs of complacency, 
and life invested with a new and growing charn) 
to both. Leaving this pretty little pastime to 
glide along the flowery path that beautifies young 
lives to its inevitable climax, we go to a matter 
more prosaic, yet one that proved a source of 
strange and stormy events. 

Hope had hardly started the farm when Bart- 
ley sent him off to Belgium—to stupy COAL MINES. 








CHAPTER VIL. 
THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 


Mr. Hore left his powerful opera-glass with 
Mary Bartley. One day that Walter called she 
was looking through it at the landscape, and 
handed it to him. He admired its power. Mary 
told him it had saved her life once. 

“Oh,” said he, “ how could that be ?” 

Then she told him how Hope had seen her 
drowning, a mile off, with it, and ridden a bare- 
backed steed to her rescue. 

“God bless him!” eried Walter, “ He is our 
best friend. Might I borrow this famous glass ?” 

“Oh,” said Mary, “I am not going into any 
more streams; I am not so brave now as I used 
to be.” 

“ Please lend it me, for all that.” 

“ Of course I will, if you wish it.” 

Strange to say, after this, whether Mary walk- 
ed out or rode out, she very often met Mr. Wal- 
ter Clifford. He was always delighted and sur- 
prised. She was surprised three times, and said 
so, and after that she came to lower her lashes 
and blush, but not to start. Each meeting was 
a pure accident, no doubt, only she foresaw the 
inevitable occurrence. 

They talked about everything in the world ex- 
cept what was most on their minds. Their soft 
tones and expressive eyes supplied that little de- 
ficiency. 

One day he caught her riding on her little 
Arab. The groom fell behind directly. After 
they had ridden some distance in silence, Walter 
broke out: 

“ How beautifully you ride !” 

“Me!” cried Mary. ‘ Why, I never had.a-les- 
son in my life.” 

“That accounts for it. Let a lady alone, and 
she does everything more gracefully than a man ; 
but let some cad undertake to teach her, she dis- 
trusts herself and imitates the snob. If you could 
only see the women in Hyde Park who have been 
taught to ride, and compare them with yourself !” 

“T should learn humility.” 

“No; it would make you vain, if anything 
could.” 

“You seem inclined to do me that good turn. 
Come, pray, what do these poor ladies do to of- 
fend you so?” 

“Tl tell you. They square their shoulders 
vulgarly ; they hold the reins in their hands as if 
they were driving, and they draw the reins to 
their waists in a coarse, absurd way. They tight- 
en both these reins equally, and saw the poor 
devil’s mouth with the curb and the snaffle at 
one time. Now you know, Mary, the snaffle is a 
mild bit, and the curb is a sharp one; so where 
is the sense of pulling away at the snaffle when 
you are tugging at the curb? Why, it is like 
the fellow that made two holes at the bottom of 
the door—a big one for the cat to come through 
and a little one for the kitten. But the worst of 
all is they show the caddess so plainly.” 

“ Caddess! What is that; goddess you mean, 
I suppose ?” 

*No; I mean a cad of the feminine gender. 
They seem bursting with affectation and elated 
consciousness that they are on horseback, That 
shows they have only just made the acquaint- 
ance of that animal, and in a London riding- 
school. Now you hold both reins lightly in the 





left hand, the curb loose, since it is seldom want- 
ed, the snaffle just feeling the animal’s mouth, 
and you look right and left at the people you are 
talking to, and don’t seem to invite one to ob- 
serve that you are on a horse: that is because 
you are a lady, and a horse is a matter of course 
to you, just as the ground is when you walk 
upon it.” 

The sensible girl blushed at his praise, but she 
said, dryly, “ How meritorious! Cousin Walter, I 
have heard that flattery is poison. I won’t stay 
here to be poisoned—so.” She finished the sen- 
tence in action; and with a movement of her 
body she started lier Arab steed, and turned her 
challenging eye back on Walter, and gave him a 
hand-gallop of a mile on the turf by the road- 
side. And when she drew bridle her cheeks 
glowed so and her eyes glistened, that Walter 
was dazzled by her bright beauty, and could do 
nothing but gaze at her for éver so long. 

If Hope had been at home, Marv would have 
been looked after more sharply. But if she was 

unetual at meals, that went a long way with 
Robert Bartley. 

However, the accidental and frequent meet- 
ings of Walter and Mary, and their delightful 
rides and walks, were interfered with just as they 
began to grow intoa habit. There arrived at Clif- 
ford Hall a formidable person—in female eyes, 
especially—a beautiful heiress. Julia Clifford, 
great-niece and ward of Colonel Clifford; very tall, 
graceful, with dark gray eyes, and black eyebrows 
the size of a leech, that narrowed to a point and 
met in finer lines upon the bridge of a nose that 
was gently aquiline, but not too large, as such 
noses are apt to be. © A large, expressive mouth, 
with Wonderful rows of ivory, and the prettiest 
little black down, fine as a hair, on her upper lip, 
and a skin rather dark but clear, and glowing 
with the warm blood beneath it, completed this 
noble girl. She was nineteen years of age. 

Colonel Clifford received her with warm affee- 
tion and old-fashioned courtesy; but as he was 
disabled by a violent fit of gout, he deputed Wal- 
ter to attend to her on foot and horseback. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





SPRING COSTUMES. 


HE illustrations on page 188 represent mark- 
ed features of imported costumes of spring 
Cheviots, camel’s-hair, and other woollen goods ; 
among these is a new design for a tailor suit, a 
model of the accordion skirt, also of the quaint 
old style revived under the name of the “ grand- 
mother dress,” and of a graceful Parisian toilette 
with the Moliére coat-basque. For these taste- 
ful models we are indebted to the courtesy of 
Messrs. Lord & Taylor. 

Fig. 1.—This tailor suit is made of spring 
Cheviot of light weight, in fine stripes of two 
shades of brown or of pale gray- blue with darker 
navy blue. The vest is of cream white cloth, or 
else of twilled flannel, or it may be of piqué or 
Turkish towelling. « The basque meets only at 
the throat, and as it slopes away below the waist 
it needs only one dart on each side, while the 
vest beneath it is fitted by two darts; this vest 
extends back to the under-arm seams, and begins 
above in the shoulder seams. The Byron collar 
and the coat sleeves may have stitching or a 
piping of braid on the edges. The full skirt is 
laid in alternate wide and narrow pleats in front 
and on the sides, while the back breadths have 
the fullness massed in clusters of pleats. The 
drapery is confined to the front and sides, and 
consists of a short curved drapery on the right 
side, and a deeper apron draped from the belt 
down on the left side to meet the clustered pleats 
of the back. Straw round hat the color of the 
Cheviot, with long-stemmed flowers and short 
ostrich tips for trimming. 

Fig. 2.—This costume represents the accordion 
skirt, with the edges of the pleats turned toward 
the front; these pleats are very deeply pressed, 
so that when the skirt is drawn out widely by the 
hand of the wearér the pleats fall back readily 
into place. The bouffant drapery is irregularly 
arranged, being shorter on the left side, and in- 
stead of being sloped toward the top, its fullness 
is retained, and gathered or pleated to the belt. 
The basque is pointed in back and front, and ex- 
tends only a trifle below the waist line on the 
sides, A shirred and pointed plastron trims the 
front. This design’ is of mushroom-colored cash- 
mere for the basque and skirt, with embroidered 
brown figures on the drapery; any wool or silk 
of light weight is suitable for such a dress. The 
garden hat is of Leghorn, trimmed with cogueli- 
cot velvet and écru ostrich plumes. 

Fig. 8.—This “grandmother dress” takes its 
name from the fabric of the lower skirt, which 
is woven to represent the quilted skirts of the 
costumes of our grandmothers ; this fabric comes 
in most various colors, and may match the over- 
dress or be in contrast to it; it is made with very 
smooth front and*full back breadths, and is en- 
tirely without trimming. In the illustration the 
skirt is of porcelain blue, with diamond lines like 
quilting, and small red and white figures are in 
the spaces between the stitched lines. The basque 
and over-skirt are of écru bison cloth; the shape- 
ly basque has a full plastron inserted from the 
throat to the waist line, where it is covered by an 
old-gold clasp. The over-skirt is draped-at the 
top in front to imitate a vertugadin puff, and its 
fullness is held in a larger puff in the back. The 
capote is of porcelain blue China crape, with écru 
lace in front, and salmon-tinted flowers on the 
left side. Long Suéde gloves. This costume is 
an excellent design for summer silks; grenadines, 
woollens, and also for cotton goods. 

Fig. 4.—This Parisian toilette with a Molidre 
coat-basque and trimmed skirt is composed of 
light wool of the new mushroom shade and red- 
dish-brown velvet of the tint called Venetian cop- 
per. The skirt is of wool, with a velvet breadth 
in front that is cut out in scallops on the lower 





edge, and falls on two rows of box pleats of the 
wool; a wide band of the velvet is around the 
skirt a few inches above its edge; the drapery of 
the wool is confined to the back breadths, and 
forms there a slight puff. The Moliére coat is 
adjusted as far as the arms, and has hollow pleats 
in the back. The-fronts fall loose without darts, 
and over this is wool goods pleated in straight 
scarfs as shown in the illustration. The velvet 
jabot, also straight, is placed on top of these 
wool pleats, gathered in full and bouffant at the 
waist, and hangs below in flowing pleats. The 
belt of wool is fastened by a carved wood or sil- 
ver dragon, and the cuffs aresimilarly ornamented. 





Macramé Book-Mark. 
See illustration on page 189. 

Tis pretty book-mark is knotted with rather coarse 
silk twist, two shades of olive, and one of strawberry 
red. Cut the ends of silk for knotting two yards and 
a quarter long, eight of red, four of dark olive, and 
two of light olive silk, making fourteen in all. Stick 
fourteen stout pins in a straight row close together on 
the cushion used in knotting, and fold a red thread 
each around the first and last four pins, the two light 
olive threads around the middle two, and the dark 
olive on the rest. Begin by working a macramé knot 
with the second half of each thread around the first, 
and one with the first half around the second. The 
word knot in the following directions will be under- 
stood to mean the simple macramé knot, which is 
something like a button-hole stitch. Bring the end to 
knot with around the end or ends designated, first over 
the front, then out from behind over where it went 
across the front, then draw up closely. The work is 
done from left to right, and the ends are always num- 
bered in the order in which they are ranged when about 
to he used each time. Ist row.—A cord, for which pin 
down a double thread of silk, and work 2 knots around 
it with each of the 28 endsinturn. 2d row.—Croxs the 
8d and 4th (put the 4th over the 3d), and with the for- 
mer work 2 knots toward the right around the latter ; 
ve the 1st over the 2d-4th ends, and with each of the 
atter in turn work 2 knots dround it, * then with the 
same end with which the last 2 knots toward the left 
were made work 2 knots toward the right around the 
same leader; cross the ist and 2d, 2 knots toward the 
right and 2 toward the left, put the 2d over the 3d and 
4th, and work 2 knots around it with each of these; re- 
peat from * twice, then cross the Ist and 2d, 2 knots 
toward the right and 2 toward the left; work a similar 
row of knots with the 25th-28th as with the Ist-4th, but 
slanting in the opposite direction, cross the 7th and Sth, 
2 knots toward the right, cross the 5th and 6th, 2 knots 
toward the right and 2 toward the left, put the 6th, and 
later the 5th, over the Tth and 8th, and work 2 knots 
with each in turn aronnd the 2 first named, cross the 5th 
and 6th, 2 knots toward the right and 2 knots toward the 
left, then put first the 7th, and after that the 8th, over 
the 6th-1st ends, and work 2 knots in turn with these 
around the former 2; work a similar row slanting the 
other way with the 2ist-24th, + cross the 12th and 11th, 
2 knots toward the left and 2 toward the right, 2 knots 
toward the right and 2 toward the left with the 9th 
around the 10th, then first with the 13th-16th, and next 
with the 17th-20th, work as with the 12th-9th from + ; 
put that one of the 15th and 16th ends which previously 
served as a leader (to be worked around) over the 14th 


these, cross the 16th and 15th, 2 knots; put that one of 
the 9th and 10th ends which previously served to knot 
around over the 1ith-l4th ends, and work 2 knots 
around it with each of these, put the 9th over the 10th- 
14th, and work 2 knots around it with each in turn, a 
similar row of knots slanting the other way with the 
15-20th ends, then put that end around which the last 
2 knots were worked over the 14th and 13th, and work 
2 knots around it with each, put the 16th over the 15th- 
18th, and work 2 knots around it with each. 3d row.— 
Cross the 4th and 3d, 6th and 5th, 8th and 7th, 10th and 
9th, 12th and 11th, and work 2 knots with each 2 
ends, put the $th-I4th ends in turn over the 8th and 
Tth, and work 2 knots around them with these, put first 
the 6th and then the 5th, over the 7th-12th, and work 
2 knots with each of the latter in turn around each of 
the former, put the 5th-10th ends in turn over the 4th 
and 3d, and work 2 knots around them with each of 
the latter; work a similar series of knots slanting the 
other way, as shown in the illustration, with the 15th- 
26th ends. 4th row.—Cross the 4th and 3d, 6th and 
Sth, 10th and 9th, 12:h and 11th, 14th and 13th, 16th and 
15th, 17th and 18th, 19th and 20th, 28d and 24th, 25th 
and 26th, and work 2 knots with each 2 of them, cross 
the Sth and Tth, work 2 knots toward the left and 2 
toward the right, cross the 2ist and 22d, and work 2 
knots toward the right, 2 knots toward the left, * put 
first the 2d, and after that the Ist, over the 3d-Sth, and 
work 2 knots with each of the latter around the former. 
Cross the Ist and 2d, 8d and 4th, 5th and 6th, and work 
2 knots with eache2, put first the 2d, and after that the 
Ist, over the 3d-6th, and work 2 knots around them 
with each of the latter in turn, cross the Ist and 2d, 
and work 2 knots toward the right and 2 toward the 
left, put that one of the last 2 ends which served to 
knot around over the 8d and 4th, and work 2 knots with 
each of them, cross the Ist and 2d, 2 knots toward the 
right, 2 knots toward the left, put first the 5th and then 
the 6th, which served previously to knot around, over 
the 4th-1st, and work 2 knots with each of the latter in 
turn, cross the 4th and 5th, 2 knots, cross the 6th and 
5th, 2 knots, put first the 7th, then the 8th, over the 6th— 
ist, and work 2 knots with each of the latter around 
each of the former 2; work a figure like that from 
* with the 2ist-28th, slanting the other way, then 
put the 15th over the 14th-11th, and work 2 knots 
with each of the latter, and 2 additional knots the 
other way with the lith, put the 15th over the 16th- 
18th, and work 2 Knots with each of these and 2 ad- 
ditional knots the other way with the 18th, cross 
the 15th and 16th, 2 knots toward the right and 2 
toward the left, put that end which last served to knot 
around over the 17th-20th, and work 2 knots with each 
of the latter and 2 knots the other way with the 20th 

cross the 17th and 18th, 2 knots toward the right and 
2 toward the left, put that one of the 19th and 20th 
which last served to knot around over the 18th and 
17th, and work 2 knots with each of the latter, cross 
the 14th and 13th, 2 knots toward the left, 2 knots 
toward the right, put that one of the last 2 ends which 
served to knot around over the 12th-9th, and work 2 
knots with each of the latter and 2 knots the other 
way with the 9th, crose the 13th and 14th, 2 knots, 
cross the 15th and 16th, 2 knots toward the left and 2 
toward the right, put the end which last served to 
knot around over the 14th and 13th, and work 2 knots 
with each of the latter and 2 knots the other way with 
the 13th, repeat once from the last +, then put the 15th 
over the 16th-18th, and work 2 knots with each of these 
and 2 knots the other way with the 18th, 2 knots 
toward the right and 2 toward the left with the 15th 
around the 16th, cross the 12th and 1ith, 2 knots 
toward the left and 2 toward the right, put that one of 
the 9th and 10th which last served to knot around over 
the 11th-14th, and work 2 knots around it with each 
of the latter and 2 knots the other way with the 14th, 
2 knots toward the right and 2 toward the left with 
the 12th around the llth, put the last end which 
served to knot around over the 13th and 14th, and 
work 2 knots around it with each of these, put that 
one of the 17th and 18th which last served to knot 
around over the 16th-13th, and work 2 knots around 
it with each, cross the 16th and 15th, 2 knots. 5th 
row.—Work as in the 3d, but reversing the direc- 
tion of the knots, as shown in the illustration. 6th 
row.—Begin by repeating the 4th row as far as the 
first *, then put first the 2d and next the ist over the 
8d-Sth, and work 2 knots with each of these around 
each of the first 2, croas the 2¢ and Ist, 4th and 3d, 6th 
and 5th, working 2 knots toward the left and 2 toward 
the right, put that one of the 3d and 4th which last 
served to knot around over the 2d and ist, and work 2 
knots around it with each and 2 more knots the other 


way with the Ist, cross the 4th and 3d, 2 knots toward 
the left and 2 toward the right, put that one of the 1st 
and 2d which last served to knot around over the 2d 
and 3d, and work 2 knots around it with each, put 
that one of the 5th and 6th which lust served to knot 
around over the 8d und 4th, and work 2 knots around 
it with each, cross the 5th and 6th, 2 knots, cross the 
1st and 2d, 2 knots toward the right and 2 toward the 
left, put that end which last served to knot around over 
the 2d and 3d, and work 2 knots around it with each, 
cross the ist and 2d, 2 knots toward the right and 2 
toward the left, put first the Tth and next the 8th over 
the 6th-1st, working 2 knots with each of the latter in 
turn around each of the former, with the 2lst-28th 
ends work a series, of knots like with the 1Ist-Sth, but 
in the opposite direction, cross the 10th and 9th, 12th 
and 11th, 14th and 15th, 15th and 16th, 17th and 18th, 
19th and 20th, and work 2 knots with each 2, put that 
one of the 15th and 16th which last served to knot 
around over the 14th-9th, and work 2 knots around it 
with each, put the 14th over the 15th-9th, and work 2 
knots around it with each, and 2 more knots the other 
way with the 9th, cross the 14th and 13th, 12th and 
11th, and work 2 knots, twice slant the 15th over the 
16th-20th, working 2 knots around it with each of 
these in turn, then 2 knots the other way with the 20th 
around the same end, twice slant the 16th over the 
15th-11th, working 2 knots around it with each of 
these in turn, twice slant the 18th over the 17th-18th, 
working 2 knots around it with each of these in 
turn, cross the 17th and 18th, 15th and 16th, and work 
2 knots, put that one of the 19th and 20th whic last 
served to knot around over the 18th-15th, and work 2 
knots around it with each, put the 20th over the 19th- 
15th, and work 2 knote around it with each, put that 
one of the 9th and 10th which last served to knot 
around over the 1ith-14th, and work 2 knots around 
it with each, put the 9th over the 10th-16th, and work 
2 knots around it with each in turn, cross the 18th and 
14th, 2 knots. Repeat the 3d-6th rows to the extent 
shown in the illustration, but in the last repetition of 
the 6th row, instead of the cluster of knots worked 
with the last and first 8 ends, knot with these ends as 
follows: With the 1st-4th ends 7 double knots (for a 
double knot pass the left end over the middle ones and 
under the last on the right, then twist the right end 
around the one put beneath it, put it under the middle 
ones, and out over the left, then draw up and reverse 
the movement, putting the end now on the right over 
the middle ones and under the left, loop the latter 
around it, and bring the left under the middle ones 
and out over the right); 4 double knots with the 5th- 
Sth, 1 double knot with the 1st-Sth, knotting with the 
outer 2 around the inner 6, * 8 double knots with the 
1st-4th, 5 double knots with the 5th-Sth, 1 double knot 
with the ist-Sth; repeat once from *, then work a 
similar set of bars with the last 8, reversing the direc- 
tion, as shown in the illustration. After an interval 
as shown in the illustration, knot a double knot with 
the middle 12 ends, tying with the outer 2 on each 
side around the middle 8, then about half an inch be- 
low catch all the ends together in a double knot. 
Finally, loop a tassel made of 34 ends of the mingled 
colors six inches and a half long over the last 2 knots, 
and tie it below them in the manner shown in the 
illustration, 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Unknown. —You should send your card with “ Thurs- 





| days in March,” or whatever day you wish to receive, 
| written in one corner, and with your street and num- 
ber or place of residence plainly engraved or written on 
| the card also. As for your furnishing, curtains of Al- 
| gerine stripes would be very handsome, also portiéres, 
and 18th, and work 2 knots ‘around it with each of | 


Have carpets of a very plain, subdued pattern, all alike 
ona floor. Do not have candle gas fixtures, but chan- 
deliers of crystal and real lamps, and wax candles in 
Dresden and bronze candelabra. These are especially 
pretty on the dinner table. You need a great deal of 
double damask for your table if you mean to entertain, 
also the very pretty drawn-work in table-linen, which 
you can buy at the Decorative Art Society. You will 
need a dozen common table-cloths, and six dozen nap- 
kins for every day, and extra for dinner parties. Have 
your walls and ceilings tinted by a tasteful artist. A 
fashionable upholsterer will tell you what cords to use 
for your curtains: we prefer brass loops. The hostess 
enters her dining-room last, and leaves it first. A lan- 
tern in the hall is very elegant. Colored glass globes 
are pretty. but do not get deep red, as they make peo- 
ple look like Indians; pale pink or blue, or a delicate 
green or yellow, just as you prefer, but you must study 
the effect. Your sconces should hang in the parlor. 
Your silver goes on the sideboard (but take it all up at 
night), and your bric-d-brac on your parlor tables, of 
which have several standing all about your room, and 
also a teak-wood ¢tagére. 

F. W.—Your questions are inadmissible. 

309.—Your passage once paid, you could probably 
live in Naples cheaper than in this country; but we 
can not tell you the exact cost of living there, which, 
of course, would depend largely upon your require- 
ments. You could probably get on with German and 
English, although French would be more useful than 
either. 

Ignoranor M.—Many of your questions about house 
furnishing are answered in the New York Fashion ar- 
ticle last published on snch subjects; that paper will he 
sent you on receipt of 10 cents. We have not space in 
this column for the details you would need. 

Stour Woman.—Princesse dresses and the severe 
tailor suits so often described and illustrated in the 
Bazar are becoming to you. 

Youne Lavy Reaprn.—Any elegant visiting costume 
with bonnet to match, or a dress that you would wear 
to an evening entertainment (with or without train), is 
suitable for an afternoon wedding. 

Jvannetre.—Fashionable yonng men make all their 
evening visits in full-dress suits 

Ranourro.—Use cretonne, scrim, tapestry, plush, or 
Indian silk for your lambrequins, and drape them fan- 
cifully, according to your own taste, in festoons that 
may be uneven or regular, letting them extend down 
one side or both, as you please, as you have no cur- 
tains. 

Mes. F. F.—Make your girl's coat with a sacque front, 
and have the French back close - fitting in the waist, 
with two box pleats forming the skirt fullness. Cut it 
in at the waist line, so as to make it look short-waisted 
and very bunchy. Add « small cape of green velvet. 
Mother Hubbard and guimpe dresses of gingham, mus- 
lin, and satteen will still be used. A catalogue of Ba- 
zar patterns will be sent you on receipt of 10 cents. 

Sussoriser.—Make your summer silk dress by de- 
sign No. 2 on the first page of Bazar No. 6, Vol. XVII . 
and trim it with a black velvet vest and rows of velvet 
ribbon on the pleated skirt. 

Mrs. F. W. U.—Any of the large stores quoted in the 
New York Fashions of the Bazar will send you a cat- 
alogue of garments for infants and children, and the 
Bazar cut patterns will help you to make them. 

Myxrtix.—Nuns’ veiling will be worn throughout the 
summer. Bandolive is not considered injurious to the 
hair. 

Anna Mania.—Get black cashmere or else bison- 
cloth for a polonaise to the black and white plaid silk 
skirt. Make the other summer silks by designs illus- 
trated in Bazar Nos.6 and 8, Vol. XVIL., on the first 
pages of those papers. 

Constant Reaprx.—A bison-cloth suit of brown or 
gray, with a new black silk dress made by suggestions 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 8, Vol. XVII » will 
be enough new dresses for your visit to Boston. 

t. H. N.—We can not insert monograms at the re- 
quest of individual subscribers. 

». B.—Make two suits instead of one of your 
samples, as they are not appropriate for using togeth- 
er. The brown plaid silk skirt should have one or two 
rows of wide velvet ribbon of brown like its darkest 
shade around it, and there should be a cashmere over- 
dress of the same shade with a vest of brown velvet. 





} See Bazar No. 8, Vol. XVIL, for further hints. The 


wool sample is soft and pretty enough to have a lower 
skirt of brown ottoman silk or of satin surah bought 
for it. A small straw bonnet with brown feathers, or 
mushrooms, or brown butterflies upon it will answer 





with both dresses, and will be becoming to your fair 
| Skin and high color. 
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Pattern, No. 3571: Basqve anp Sgirt, 25 Cents eacu. 
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Fig. 4.—Mourkre Coat-Basque anp Triwmep Sxirt.—Cur 
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Fig. 3.—Granpmotner Dress.—Cot Parrerx, No. 357 
Basque, Over-Sxirt, anp Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 
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SPRING COSTUMES.—[Ser Pace 187.] 














Fig. 2.—Porntep Prastron-Basque, Draprp Over-Skirt, anp Accorpron Skirt. 
Cur Patrern, No. 3569: Basque anp Over-Sxint, 20 Cents £acn; Sxirt, 25 Cents. 
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20 Cents; Trimmep Skirt, 25 Cents, 
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Fig. 1.—Tator Surtr.—Cer Parrern, No. 3568: 
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Spring Bonnets.—Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1 is a dark brown English straw 
bonnet, with a wide binding of chest- 
nut brown velvet. Itis trimmed with 
notched ends of brown velvet ribbon, 
which are turned upward on both sides 
and at the top form a background for 
a cluster of yellow crocuses with pale 
green velvet leaves. A scarf of cream- 
colored escurial lace is draped on the 
back of the bonnet, and forms the 
strings. 






















Fig. 1.—Grenapint Movurnine Bonnet with 
Soutacue Empromwery. 


Fig. 2.—Crare Movursina Bonnet. 


Cap or VELVET AND Lace, 


that is fastened down with a cut jet brooch. A white tulle 
ruche is set inside the front-edge, and-above this, on the out- 
side, is a half-wreath of yellowish-pink chestnut blossoms, with 
notched ends of. black velvet ribbon drooping upon it. A 
shorter spray of these blossoms is placed behind and toward 
the left side, partly resting on the black lace scarf that is 
draped across the front of the bonnet, and, hanging from the 
sides, forms the strings. 


Mourning Bonnets.—Figs. 1-4. 

Tue bonnet Fig. 1 is composed of folded scarfs of black 
grenadine, and bands of similar grenadine which are embroid- 
ered with silk soutache set up on edge and with dull jet beads, 
The frame is covered with muslin, and bound with a grenadine 
puff at the front edge. A frill of embroidery rests on the puff, 
and behind this the space is covered by thickly folded intertwined 
scarfs, A grenadine scarf edged with embroidery takes the 
place of strings, and is held together under a bow at the front. 

Fig. 2, a small close capote shape, is made of English crape. 
The front is bound with a flat puff, on the folds of which short 
rows of black pearl beads are set. Strings of similar beads 


Fig. 1.—ENGLis# 
Srraw Bonner. 
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The small cap-shaped 
frame of the bonnet 
shown in Figs. 2 and 3 is 
covered with figured tulle, 
which is mounted over 
several layers of plain 
tulle, The edge is bound 
with black velvet, and 
two velvet ribbons are 
twisted across the back, 
each terminating in a loop 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Cuevior Dress.—Back anp Front.—Cur Parrery, 
No. 3567: Potonaise anpD Skirt, 25 Cents EACH, 


Mark. 


ed grenadine forms 
the trimming, _ its 
folds being clasped 
by strings of black 
pearl beads. Anoth- 
er scarf forms the 
strings, which are 
fastened under a 
made bow at the 
front. 

Fig. 4, a crape hat 


Fig. 2.—Lace Bonner. 
Back.—[See Fig. 3.] 
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are disposed among the folds of 
the crape scarfs with which the 


rest of the bonnet is cov ered. The 

crape strings are six inches wide. 
The bonnet Fig. 3 is covered 

smoothly with black grenadine. 


Two pleated frills of grenadine em- 
broidered with black silk at the 
edge are placed one inside and the 
other on the outside of the brim, 
and a seari ol the same embroider- 





Fig. 3.—Grenapine Mournine Bonnet. 


Fig. 4.—Youne@ Ginu’s Mournine Bonnet. 


Fig. 3.—Lace. Bonnet.—Froxt.—[See Fig. 2.] 


for a young girl, is covered plainly with English crape on the 
outside, and has a full facing on the inside of the rolled brim 
which is tacked up to form an erect heading at the edge. A 


folded crape scarf is wound about the crown, and several large 
loops are placed on the left side toward the back. 


Cap of Velvet and Lace. 
Garnet velvet and cream lace are the materials of which 
this little cap is composed. The vel\ 


et is cut in the shape of 
a straight bias strip, which is bound with lace at the front 
edge, edged with lace at the back, and mounted in a puff on a 
small frame of stiff net and wire. A lace frill is set inside the 


front edge, and a fall of wider lace is underneath the back. 


Cheviot Dress.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue dress is of mottled Cheviot in mingled threads of olive, 
orange, and red. It is composed of a polonaise and skirt, so 
arranged as to give the effect of a princesse dress. The skirt 
has a yard deep kilt-pleating on the front and sides, tucked 
near the lower edge; a short scarf drapery is carried across 
the top. The polonaise has a short basque front, while the 
back forms are widened, and prolonged to the bottom of the 
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skirt. The breadths are box-pleated, and the 
oleats are hooked to the skirt on the sides, Col- 
lar and cuffs of dark olive velvet. 


Jet Ornaments and Fan-Holder, and 
Embroidered Fan. 
See illustrations on page 189. 

Various jet mourning ornaments are here il- 
lustrated, comprising a necklace of fine faceted 
French jet, and two necklaces of the solid English 
a bracelet and two brooches of English 
jet, and two French jet brooches, which are also 
ised as bonnet clasps. The comb has a faceted | 
jet top, which can be raised or lowered on hinges. 
The sticks of the fan are covered with black 
moiré, the cover being of black satin decorated 
with floral embroidery in white silk shaded with 
faint gray. The fan is attached to a black chain, 
which hangs from a belt clasp of English jet. 


cut jet; 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
ADVANTAGEOUS IN DYSPEPSIA. 

Dr. G. V. Dorsey, Piqua, Ohio, says: “I have used 
it in dyspepsia with very marked bevefit. If there is 
deficiency of acid in the stomach, nothing affords 
more relief, while the action on the nervous system is 
decidedly beneficial.’ —[Adv.] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 


Dr. ENpEMANN’s professional endorsement below : 
New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perri, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 
Deay Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpe- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau ‘Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv.] 





CATARRH CURED. 

A oLrreyMan, after suffering a number of years 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, after trying 
every known remedy without success, at last found a 
prescription which completely cured and saved him 
from death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-aidressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. 
A. Lawrence, 250 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. —[Adv.} 





PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnett's Co- 
coaine. Housekeepers should insist upon obtaining 
Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts ; they are the best.-[ Adv. ] 





Aw experienced nurse writes the Clinton M’f’g Co. : 
“T want to recommend the Bayberry Glycerine Soap, 
as the best I ever used for babies. I find it excellent 
for general use, but simply perfect for the nursery.” 
Ask your Druggist, or send 20 cents in stamps, and 
we will at once send you a large cake. Address The 
Clinton M'f’g Co., 20 Vesey Street, New York.—[Adv.} 





“Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
Cough Remedy. Sold only in boxes. 


are an effectual 
Price 25c.—[{Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMBEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


NABE 


~ i 0-FORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, aud Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 | Fifth Avenue, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soup By ALL DEALERS Turoucnour He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-I878. 


“MONEY SAVED IS MONEY MADE.” 

Having established a Purchasing Agency for supply- 
ing Ladies and Gentlemen, also Stores,with every req- 
uisite, 1 am now prepared to execute all orders in- 
trusted to my care, with promptness, and at much 
lower prices than they could purchase themselvesdirect, 
having had twenty years’ experience in this line Ad- 
dress all inquiries to M. Warren, 12 Cortland St.,N -Y. 


THIS INK IS MANUPD BY 


J.H.BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 
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The Government Chemist PRE two 
of the Leading Baking Powders, an a 
what he finds them made of. 

The best baking powder is made from pure 
Cream of Tartar, Bicarbonate of Soda, and a 
small quantity of flour or Starch. Frequently 
other ingredients ave used, and serve a purpose 
in reducing the cost and increasing the profits 
of the manufacturer. 

We give the Government Chemist’s analyses 
of two of the leading baking powders : 

I have examined samples of “ Cleveland’s Su- 
perior Baking Powder,” manufactured at Albany, 
N. Y., and “Royal Baking Powder,” both pur- 
chased by myself in this city, and I find they 
contain : 

**Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder.” 

Cream of Tartar 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
Flour 

Available carbonic acid gas 12.61 per cent., 
equivalent to 118.2 cubie inches of gas per oz. 
of Powder. 

“Royal Baking Powder.” 

Cream of Tartar 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
Carbonate of Ammonia 
Tartaric Acid 

Starch 

Available carbonic acid gas 12.40 per cent., 
equivalent to 116.2 cubic inches of gas per oz. 
of Powder. 

Ammonia gas 0.43 per cent., equivalent to 
10.4 cubic inches per oz. of Powder. 

Note.—The Tartarie Acid was doubtless in- 
troduced as free acid, but subsequently combined 
with ammonia, and exists in the Powder as a 
Tartrate of Ammonia. 

E. G, LOVE, Ph.D. 

1881. 

The above analyses indicate a preference for 
“ Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder,” and our 
opinion is that it is the better preparation.— 


Hall's Journal of Health. 


Hair FREE to All. 
; The New 
Czarina 
Switch 


New York, Jan’y 171u, 








MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, 
Suitable for all ages. Warranted to 
withstand dampness. Prices for small 
sizes, $1 Oand $12; : medium size, $153 
large, $183 with straight or wavy back 
hair. Small sizes, without back hair, $5 
to $10. 
LADIES’ and GENTS’ WIGS from $10 up. 
On receipt of sample shade, will for- 
ward goods by mail to any part of the 
U. S. for approval, before the price is 
paid. Send for circular to 
JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 
463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


IMPROVED PATENT 
FOR 1884. 


Adler & Schoenhof, 


52 White St., 
NEW YORK. 


For sale by all leading 
Dry Goods Houses. 








The only Pannier which 
combines Bustle, Hoop- 
skirt, and Under-skirts. 


The only Pannier which 
collapses and resumes its 
original shape with the 
position of the wearer. 


Indestructible Pannier Skirt. 
—Patented— Feb. 27, 1883. 


Honiton and Point- Lace Patterns, 
BRAIDS, THREADS, PURLINGS, &c. 


Send 3c. stamp for Catalogue. 
CHARLES E. BENTLEY, 
1144 Broadway, N. ¥.; or, 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 





Ask for Schoenhof’s 
May 9, 1882. 











In a Paris letter to the Bazar occurs the 
following: “The French are proverbial for the 
elegance and style in which they dress their 
hair, and we have nothing in our country, 
with the single exception of the THomrson 
Wave, that approaches the quiet elegance of 
the French f fashions.” —Leslié’s Fashion Bazar. 


FOR 


ELEGANT 
DRESS 
MRS, THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


1.—The PATENT SPRING conforms iterlf 
in shapeto EVERY head. %.—They VO NOT 
HAVE A FALSE, whggy ck, as all othere have, 
4 3.—Thry cannot tear or break apart. but owl!wear 
@ TUREE of pees wive made, 4—The CANNOT 
fd WRINKLE or SHRINK wi h dam; but keep their 
* shape for years, 6.—They donot fade as quickly, for 
they don’ t require dressing asoften as others, °6,—They are only dressed 
~- a WEE COMB, wh nthey get MUBSED, and are known toremain 
nord r four a year without redressing. %.—I GUARAN/ KE EVERY 
One to be CURLY BAIR. or refund the money if net. 8.—MOST 
IMPORTANT: EF y can lok young and attractive with a 
THOMPSON WAVE, A® HUNDREDS WILL ACKNOWLEDGE they lok 
ten years younger. 9.— rr tate en 10 different styles of THOMPSON 
WAVES. every fancy 
PRICES irom #6 (0 oy 










12 (Blond and Gray extra). 
iT ASSOR 


Al tl wt "TMENT of 
SWITCHES from ®3 to $50. GRAY HAIR 
‘A SPECIALTY, 
2a Be 


ware of parties Sa aa ray to sell 


m to be the 


Dealer to sell my goods, suND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 
No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW ‘TORK, 
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(Facsimile of Box, this cut 1-6 in. ) 
are the result of over forty years’ experience incom- 
pounding cough remedies, and are acknowledged 
everywhere the best article ever put on the market 
for Coughs, Colds and Sore Throats. 

If you cannot obtain them of your druggist, mail 
25 cents to Horway, Wricut & Rica, 167 Chambers 
Street, New York, and they will send, postpaid, one 
package, elegantly put up in New Englisu style box, 
enameled in beautiful golden colors. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which overn the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well - selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil 
fortified with oe age ve and a properly nourished 
frame.” —Civil ice Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3g Ib. and Ib.) by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 











“See What Cuticura Does for Me!” 


NFANTILE and Birth Hnomors, Milk Crust, 

Scald Head, Eczemas, and every form of Itching, 
Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous, and Inherited Diseases of 
the Blood, 8) in, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, cured 
by the Cutioura Remepins. A Popeye, ure and safe, 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, 50 cts.; Cuticura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier and only "Medicinal Baby 
Soap, 25 cts.; and Cuticura Resolvent, the New Blood 
Purifier, $1, are sold by druggists. Potter Drag and 
Chemical Co., Boston. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


BRANCH 


PEARLS IN THE MOUTH. 





BEAUTY AND PR AGRANCE 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the = white, the gums rosy, 
and the breath sweet those who have used it, it 

Jed as an indi ble adjunct of the toilet. 
It thoroughly eae “tartar from the teeth, without 
injuring the enamel. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
_AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


ving & 7 John St., New York 

1199 Broadway, "nage —_— St., N. ¥. 
279 Fulton heey 
47 North Fighth St. Philadelphia. 
OFFICES 43 North Charles St, Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and ray Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, C Robes, &e., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without rippiria. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainabie 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of onr business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt-return of goods. Correspondence invited. 

Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 

BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., nN. N.Y. 














Warner Bros. Celebrated Coraline Corset sets 
yd gmat wiedged stauuard of Lurope an 


The “Flextbie Eftp (se ent) is especially 
adapted to those whose corsets break over the hip. 
The wey gone. Coraline, Abdominal and 

isses’ Corsets, are all populuc styles, adapted to 
inihegot different forms. 

Evtee, ire m $lup. For sag py Leapine 
MERCHA: EVERYWHERE. Avoid all imitations. 
So hunger dentine mieten os 
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(8583BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE ART Coleen we a a fortnight 16-page il- 
lastrated j ournal all Art ork, B: mmering, 
gs “Embroidery, “6 arvin om Model ling. For ft 
EXTRA STUDIES IN COL MO 
LY; _ al 80 regular full-sized double-sheet work ng poll 








THE ACME LEVER 


Cuff Buttons 


Overcome all trouble with 


Stiff Cus. 


») The most conveni- 
aa ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made. 
Ask your Jeweller 
for them. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materiais for Art Needlework. Send 3c. for Catalogue. 












YOUR NA\ on 40 of the newest, hand- 

it Chromo, Motto and Verse 

rds fesued for 10c., 6 packs and this 

or Oe. 5&0 Reward of Merit Cards, 

_ We, Ag’ts Book 25e. FRANKLIN PRTG. CO., New Haven, Ct, 


SILK | Send Sc. for porkeege of Crazy 





| Patch 0c. f | 
PATCHWORK |1'G. Fowsen & Co., New flaven, Cr 








Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 

dampness 

mg, 8 

cess. ‘ou 

your crape bP A Be 

‘SHRIVER 


b y mail, 
&COMP’Y, 
44 E. 14th St.,N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 
Brooklyn: 396 Fulton St. Boston: 33 Winter St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 





Our MACHINE for Draftin: = Deases, & 

of course, supplants Chr Seven, abd other old 
and tiresome Systems. at once for Hlus- 
trated Circular and Liberal ~ s o4 pnt 
Machine at yout, own home 

free of ch .. THE MeDOWELL "GARMENT 
DRAFTING CHINE ©O., 6 West 14th Street, 
New York City. 


SILKS in 50-cent and $1.00 packages for 

CRAZY PATCHWORK, 
Large Samples, 10c. 1 package Embroidery Silk (as- 

sorted), 20c. Sux Manovraorory, Clintonville, Conn. 











Questions promey answered in the papcr, 

and su) fone given without charge. Established 1878. 

The on fy ar aged poe giving colored supplements, a 
ree means 8 oubearionene soars > oe 

Se. in stam ‘or sample copy and catalogue 

specia 1 handbooks on An NTLOCK 3 of Art Work, Mention 

this paper. WM. K, 140 Nassau St, N.Y. 


Saks for PATCHWORK, 


n $1.00 $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; all colons 
TM ERIOAR PURCHASING CO., P.O. Box 3648, N.Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


pass SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Circular and references. Specialty, Laces and Wed- 
ding T Trousseaux. 











Mrs. A. Lorrus, 5 Passage Saulnier. 


LApies, “AND | CHILDREN’S shopping. 
No Commission Charged, or references and circu- 
lar, address Joxia R. Conavon, 331 West 14th St., N. Y. 


SHOPPIN promptly done. NoCom- 


mission charged. For circular, &c., address 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York, 





Or Every Desorirtion 








MARCH 22, 1884. 
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FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 


We have just opened our Spring Importations of 
French Dress Goods: ALL-WOOL OTTOMANS, 88c. ; 
54-inch SPRING-WEIGHT LADIES’ CLOTHS, $1.25 
and $1.50; EXTRA SUPERIOR LADIES’ CLOTH, 
$3.00; NUN’S VEILING and BATISTE, 5é6c. and 68c. ; 
YOPLINS, $1.25; OTTOMAN, $1.00; EMBROID- 
ERED ROBES, in CASHMERE, NUN’S VEILING, 
and BATISTE, $12.50, $14.00, $15.00 each. 

Special Bargains in BLACK CASHMERES. SILK- 
WARP HENRIETTAS and COURTAULD'S CREPES. 
FRENCH PRINTED SATINES, JACONAS, CAM- 
BRICS, SCOTCH GINGHAMS, in large variety. 

Persons desiring our 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


(delivered free), now in press, should send their names 
at once, 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th Street, N. Y. 
NEW STAMPING OUTFIT 


For Kenernoron, Outiine, and Riswon Emproirery, 
Bratnuna, etc. With this Outfit you can do your own 
Stamping, and Stamping for others. 

Our New Outfit contains 85 Sramrine Patrrsns, De- 
signs of Daisies, Ferns, Wild Roses, Lilies-of-the- Valley, 
Bouquets, Outlines, Half Wreath of Roses for Pillow- 
Shama, Strips for Flannel Skirts, Scallops, Vines, Braid- 
ing Pattern, Cherries, Butterflies, Grasshopper, Mouse, 
Kitten, Fro, Anchor, Siar, ete. Price- List of Floss, 
Cre wels, Silk, C henille, Felt, etc. Full Instructions 
for Stamping and Working, Box a Powder, 
Distributing Pad, Instruetions for Indelible Stamping. 
48-page Illustrated Catalogue, containing a list of over 
800 Patterns and Ilustrations of our Alphabets, Mono- 
grams, Kensington, and Outline Patterns. We send 
this Outfit by mail for $1.00, 

Exrnra Stampine Parrerns, —Sheaf of Wheat, 20c.; 
Cluster of Strawber ries, 10c.; Forget-me-Nots, 15c. ; 
Calla Lily, 15c.; Bachelor’s Buttons, 10¢. Pansies, 
15¢. 5 Pond-Liliex, 20c.; Outline Design, 10c.; Golden 
Rod and Asters, We.; Sprig of Sumach, 5c, Srrotar 
Orrrer.—We will send all of these Extra Stamping 
Patterns and the ———’ Outfit for $2.00, 

Address, 





. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY. 


SPECIAL OPENING OF SPRING AND SUMMER 
FABRICS. 

LOT 1,—100 PIECES 28-INCH INDIA PON- 
GEE, IN BLACK AND BLACK AND WHITE, OF 
FINEST QUALITIES. 

LOT 2,—250 PIECES CANTON AND JAP- 
ANESE CREPES, IN ALL WIDTHS, FROM 
20 TO 60 INCHES, AT POPULAR PRICES. 

LOT 3,—150 PIECES BROCA DED SILKS, 
AT 98c., WARRANTED ALL SILK. 

LOT 4,.—JUST OPEN ED,CREPE-TRIMMED 
SHAWLS, IN BYZANTINE AND NUN’S VEIL- 
ING 

LOT 5.—500 PIECES FRENCH SATEEN, 
IN PLAIN AND FIGURED. 

THIS IS THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORT- 
MENT OF THIS CLASS OF MOURNING 
FABRICS EVER EXHIBITED. 


JACKSON'S, 


777 BROADWAY, BET. 9th AND 10th STS., N.Y. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


NATIONAL CARDS. 


American Emblems — Foreign Emblems Used Too 
Long in America—Nationality Triumphant. 
Presidents — Washington, Lincoln, Jackson, and 
Arthur—instead of Kings 
Goddesses of Liberty fnstead of 
American Jack Tars for Jacks. 











neens. 
‘he suits are: 


Eagles, Shields, Stars, & Flags, 


From aces to ten-spots, in colors. Sold by all Sta- 
tioners and Newsdealers. Sample pack mailed for 
50 cents. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, Sun 
Building, 166 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE es & k CONARD co's 


ROSE: 


zitable for ena 


et eee 





il labeled, for 
v' + Piabeled. 
bh An 


THE ar suar tte ee 


Tiel 


“+ LUSTRA” PAIN TIN G. 
(Copyrighted and Registered by R. H. Bragdon, 1882.) 

This superb art is universally admitted the most 
refined, elegant decoration for screens, mantel drapery, 
curtains, &c., &. It is so easily done that it enables 
those who have never painted before to compete with 
skilled artists. Complete box of the “ Lustra” colors, 
with full printed instruction, costs but $5.00, and will 
paint over $300 worth of exquisite, salable work. 
Circular, giving full description, for 2c. stamp. 

iz. AGDON, Artist. 

Studio, 23 Union Square, New York City. 














W RE. Silks, Satins, 
0 Brocades! A 
great variety of colors and designs. Packages 50 
cts., $1, and upwards. Send six 2 ct. stamps for 
samples. Write, your address plainly. 
___Bastern Sapply Co., New Haven, Ct. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanentiy all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, aa Re say injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mm. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 





HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


LLINERY GOODS, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 


CORNER OF PRINCE ST., 


NEW YORK, 


Publishers of Hiv1’s Minuinrer’®Gazerre. Send to 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade. 


Monel 
Constable Ks C3 


SPRING HOSIERY. 








We are now opening a select line of Ladies’ 
French Lisle Thread Hose, Embroidered and 
Solid Colors, French (opera lengths) Lisle Thread, 
in Faney Shades. Also, Ingrain Blacks, Black 
and White Stripes, Gray Mixtures, and Roman 
Stripes. A great variety of styles in Misses’ and 
Children’s. Gentlemen’s French Lisle Thread 
Half Hose, in the Newest Styles and Colorings. 


) ; 
S0coadevay A 19th ét. 
re 





I RESSMAKERS LIKE A CLOTH where strength 

is combined with asoft satin finish ; they therefore 
will have the CABLE TWILLS, found in the repre- 
sentative houses throughout the United States. Can 
be found at J. & C. JOHNSTON'S, 937 Broadway, N.Y. 


O CLOTH, EITHER IN THIS COUNTRY or in 

Europe, oes ever been made 80 strong or so firm as 

the CABLE TWILLS, and therefore are the best dress- 
linings made. ConkLine x“ Cc Cuivvis, 809 B’ way, N.Y. 


ERCHANTS, IF THEY Ww ANT THEIR SILKS 

to give satisfaction, should recommend for lin- 

ings the CABLE TWILLS. Many a silk has been 

condemned becanee the common silesia or a poor 
waist-lining has been used. Can be found at 

LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 23d Street, N.Y. 


ADIES, | FOR DRESS-LINING, WANT AC LOTH 
that is so firm that no strain will come on the dress, 
They, therefore, are enthusiastic over the CABLE 
TWILLS. They supply along-felt need. Can be found 
at JAS. A. HEARN & SON'S, 30 West 14th St., N. Y. 


r \HE c ABL E ‘WILLS ARE THE TOUGHEST and 
firmest goods, being made from long staple cotton 

and double carded and double roved. Can be found at 

JOHN E. KAUGHRAN & CO.’S, 765 Broadway, N. Y. 


HE CABLE TWILLS CAN BE USED IN PLACE 

of silks or other expensive fabrics, and will prove 
a8 satisfactory at one sixth the expense. Can be had 
of LE BOU ‘TIL LIER BROS., 14th Street, N.Y. 


| ADI RECOM- 











ADIES “AND DRE SSMAKERS ARE 
mended to use the new CABLE TWILLS for dress- 
linings. They are the firmest, strongest, and best lin- 
ings tor a lady’s dress ever made. Can be had of 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 128 AtlanticSt., Brooklyn. 


N UE SUIGN.Y.C City Purchasing Co., 
DUN! LEVEY’ $j Pust-Office Box, 2598. We 
will furnish anything wanted or advertised in the 


U.8.; full information for stamps. Established 1857. 
This house is perfectly reliable and trustworthy. 








$5. R. 
man Hair Goods, 








H.C. F. KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. and 20th Street, N. Y. City, 


Have made a ne — = once more lead the 


JERSEYS. 





Having secnred the sole control of two of the largest 


factories of Je’ rsey Waista, we are enabled to offer to 


the public A LARGER ASSORTMENT of BLACK, 
COLORED, BRAIDED, and BEADED JERSEYS, at 
LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 
The above cuts represent styles as follows: 
No. 1--PLAIN STOCKINET, $1.19 and up. 
No. 2—BON MARCHE (Collar, Cuffs, Plaited Back, 
and Satin Bows), $2.75 and up; $3.00 and up. 
No. 83—BRAIDED & BEADED JERSEYS, $8 and up. 
All orders by mail promptly filled through Mail 
Order Department. 
SPRING AND SUMMER FASHION 
CATALOGUE will be re idy April 1st. 


_H. C.F. KOCH & SON, New York City. 


EVERALL BROS., 


LADIES DEPARTMENT. 
No. 236 FIFTH AVENUE. 


Cloth Suits, 
Riding Habits, 
J ackets. 


Manufactured only by the 

Bortree M’r’e Co. Why 
these corsets have con- 

quered all competitors. 


DUPLEX 
CORSET gy toy adjustable over 
th ips by strap and 


buckle, and can be made to fit any form instantly. 
They have no bones to break over the hips. They 
are made with double seam, and will notrip. They 
have double bones and double steels. Money re- 
funded for any corset not satisfactory. Beware of 
imitations and infringements. Be sure the word 
DuPLEX is onevery corset. The great popularity of 
the Celebrated Duplex Corset has tempted unprinci- 
pled manufacturers to sell worthless imitations. We 
shall.prosecnte all such manufacturers and dealers 
selling ch infringements to the fu}l extent of the 
law. ‘or sale by all dealers in Corsets. 








HONITON, POINT LACE BRAIDS, 


And gf omg, red making Collars, C net es fa, 
&c. Also, Patterns, Tracing Linen, Thread, and all 
materials used in making them. Sample Card of 
Braids, with prices, sent free of charge upon applica- 
tion, per mail. N. D. WHITNEY & CO., 
129 Tremont St., cor. Winter St., ieeton, Mass. 
_ Mention this paper. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
317 SixTH | AVENUE, New York, 


CRAZY PATCHWORK si'w oni 


New Haven, Ct (the origi Silk Patchworkcraze) 
fora dollar fare dolls package of pibterre tied tor Patchwork, 6 packages @S 
Silk, assorted colors 0c. a » 6 packages @1 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
wili help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anythin 


else 
in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Send to the YAL 










25e.,5 
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Thk ORNAMENTS 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 


Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. 
yet 30 readily understood, that Of these flowe rs, sprays, etc., of fine tints and 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare beauty are easily made. Desirable for 
decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp-shades, Satchets, &. 

Oc., and $1.00 

These ornaments are for sale at the leading Artists’ Mate- 
rials, Fancy Goods, and Stationery Stores. 


PALM & FECHTELER, Retail Department, 
No. 6 West 14th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Very artistic, and 


samples sent on receipt of price. 


Catalogue and directions mailed free on on application. 





WALKER 







brated KEY! 
Circulars free. We refer to editor of this paper. 


Rollers, which prevent gh montane othes. 
AGENTS WANTED =D ‘Acenst saan, 68.50. Aso the i om 
aes A GERS at Manuf: 





that will wash perfectly clean without rub- 


bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 


of buttons and injury to cl 


lowert pce 
Co.. Erie. Pa. 














NEW DRESS FABRICS 


SILK, WOOL, ‘AND cOoTTON. 


PONGEES, India Silks, figured and plain; Fou- 
lards and a r Silks; Black Silks, Satin Rhadamea, 
Surahs, &c. 

COLORED CAMEL’S-HAIRB and Cash- 


meres, Combination Suitings, stripes, figures, and plain 
to match, Bison Cloth, Nun s Veilings, Albatross, 
Shrank Camel’s-Hair, &c. 

LADIES’ CLOTHS, Plaids and Smal! Checka, 
be ta Cloths. 

ROIDERED ROBES in al! the 

mate one 

BLACK and MOURNING GOODS, Cash- 
meres, and Henriettas, Camel's-Hair, Nun's Veiling, 
Courtauld’s Crépes, &c. 


French Satines, Linen Lawns, Scotch 
Ginghams, Cambrics,and Percales, 


Choice new patterns, many exclusive styles, now open. 


new 


ALL AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
Le Boutillier | 0f ?°d 
eet, 


Brothers, NEW YORK. 


JOHN N. STEARNS & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


AMERICAN SILKS, 
BROCADES 
SURAHS, 
SATINS, 
FANCY MATCHED EFFECTS FOR 


SPRING and SUMMER COSTUMES. 


These goods are as rich, fine, 
elegant imported goods. 
to 50 % cheaper. 


and durable as the most 
Not adulterated, and from 30 
For sale by the trade, and warranted, 


Sole Manutacturersot the NEWPORT SASHES, 
TYBEROSE “DOUBLE PEARL” 








The Sweetest of Flowers. I will send 2( No.1) flowering 
bulbs by mai/ to any address, with full directions for 
blooming, on receipt of lic. or 4 for 2ke. S 
Single variety same jrice. The following 
sent safely "Binks to any P. O. on receipt : 
1: Carnation nks (mouthly), a fine assortmen 
i inks (12 best sorts 
arieties(choi 
- > 


of price: e 














12 Geraniums, Zonal 
12 Gladiolus, French 
FF Ilustrated Deacript iCa 

CHAS. T. STARR, Aveadnle »C he ster Co., Pas 


$3.00 DAILY AT HOME. 

Paint beautiful pictures without previous knowledge 
of drawing or painting. No glass used. Outfit and 
Colored Photo Mary Anderson, $1.00. Circulars sent 
forstamp. Agents wanted 


_kom AN ART CO., 3 Union Square, N. ¥. 


By ma .: post maid. 4 tor 
bbe. r %1. Safe 
arrive ~~ an a full satisfac 
Fas guareniced Direc. 
F oe tor ire with all 
Catalogue ai EF, Order pow. 
Ww M- ‘B. RE ED, Chamber: berg, Pa. 


TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 
No two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


* my INDELIBLE INK. 


H No preparation and only a com- 
mon pen needed. Superior fer 
decorative work on linen. Ree’d 


Centennial MEDAL, Sold by all Stationers& Druggists. 


RTISTS’ MATERIALS of every description at 
ps Lowest Prices. Send 6c. stamp for New Cata- 
logue. Mail orders promptly filled. J.S. BAST, Chicago 


500 varieties elegant SILK for 
ores pee Kage, assorted, for CH 

28, including our 

p ial. no hesse Check Dress 
uns, $0 NY SILK & SUP WORK 


10., 388 Broadway, N. Y 
‘END 25 cents for package ** Bast’s Russian 
Gold Powder,” for gilding Frames, Chairs, 
he. Simple, durable. Address E. E. BAST, Chicago. 


TAMPING PATTERNS AND MATERIALS, 


























Send 2-cent stamp for new Catalogue and sam- 
ple of Alphabets. A. BERNARD 

Manufactory, 401 Canal Street, New York. 
mouont, Scrap Pictures, 50cts. 1006 
bu iandsome sture Cards, 50 cents. 
a On aTH Bros., 344 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati,O 

“FOR PATC HWORK. Send 50c. for pack- 

age, choice colors, or 10c. for samples, to 

U NION SILK CO., NORTHFORD, CONN. 

NEW all gold, motto & hand Chromo Cards no 2 


alike, name on, 10 cents, 13 


50 sample book,25c. L. 


FLOOD VIEWS: Cincinnati an icinity during 


Great Flood 1884. tee by mail on re a sipt of 22 cents. 
Wm. DONALDSON & CO., 113 Main St., Cincinnati. , 0. 


ONE-CENT )} NEW SET OF CARDS. 
STAMPS. f A. G. BASSETT, 


Ce ele 


APANESE PATCHWORK. Elegant Silks in 5c. 
$1 packages. Manuarran Sux Co., New York, 


] RIGGS’ TRANSFER PATTERNS. 


Sample. Catalogue, 25c. G. L. Ft 


SILK 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE......ccccccccccccccccs 
Be WE IIE ed 0k ons nes ctccciccesscee 
HARPER’S BAZAR.........-. acideeveeces.. ae 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARI 


One Year (52 Numbers) 


packs, $1.00. Agent’s 
JONES & Co.,Nassan,N.Y, 


» Chromo CARDS. {iccurate sketches 


Cut out. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


santiful 8 ~~ 
7 Clintonville, 


coed 


Send stamp for 
)X, Detroit, Mich. 


for Patchwork. Beautiful colors. Samples, lOc. 
pkgs.50c. & $1. Valley Silk Works,Northford,Ct. 


fc LIBRARY, 
wm 00 
Postage Free to ail anbseribers in the United States 
or Canada. eg 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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THE SEASONS COME AND GO, 


TO-DAY. 
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SHE KNEW SHE WAS RIGHT. 


“Here! Do YoU KNOW YOU ARE RIDING IN THE WRONG DIRECTION? THIS TRAIN DOESN'T 
@O ANYWHERE NEAR PH'LADELPHIA.” 

“Tnere! [| KEPT A-TELLIN’ OF HIM THAT 'TWA'N'T RIGHT TO BE RIDIN’ BACK’ARD, BUT 
HE "LOWED HE KNOWED IT ALL. MEN IS DREADFUL SMART, AL’Ays.” 
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THE COPERNICAN THEORY. 
“Mis'ER TOMSON, I'S WANTIN’ FO’ SUM TIME TO AX YOU "BOUT DE GLOWIN’ SUNSETS WE BEN 
HABIN’ LATELY.” 
“WELL, MISTAH YELEXANDER, WE MUS’ FUSTLY DISMISS DE 'RONEOUS YIDEA DAT DE sUN 
SETS, FUR ALL DE EXCLUSIONS OF SCIENCES POINTS TO DE YEARTH SETTIN’ AN’ NOT DE SUN, 
EENCELY,” ETC, (Mr. T—— has lately vacated the chair of janitor in a literary college. 














